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PREFACE. 



The High-school curriculum of three or four years* 
instruction leaves but little time for the study of Phi- 
lology, other subjects, which custom has deemed more 
practical or more desirable, monopolizing the attention 
of the student. 

There are few teachers, however, who do not lament 
this state of things, and who would not gladly hail 
some plan of introducing the History of Language into 
their schools, if it could be done without encroaching 
too much on their already over-occupied time. 

The author trusts that in this little volume he offers 
them the means to accomplish the desired end. The 
work is brief, simple, and fairly comprehensive. Whilst 
it does not aim at furnishing the young reader with dis- 
cussions on nice points or treatises on new discoveries, 
it lays before him a clear general history of language, 
on acquiring which he will be better able to digest the 
stray etymological instruction he is daily receiving in 

his classes, and will be likely to imbibe a taste for the 

(iii) 
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study which will probably thereafter lead him to deeper 

reading. 

The author has taken for his authorities^ Locke^ 

Home Tooke, Bosworth, Trench, the Grimms, the 

Bopps, Schlegel, Moneyer Williams, Max Miiller, 

Crabb, and Latham; and has largely used his own 

History of Language published in London twelve 

years ago. 

B. B. 

AiiQONAc, Mich., Jan. 1^ 1879. 



FIRST LESSONS 



IN 



PHILOLOGY 



CHAPTEE I. 

LANOUAOE, 

Derived from the Latin lingua, a tongue, through 
the Norman langage, the word language expresses the 
art of modulating sounds with (ke tongue. 

Man only of all God's creatures possesses the power 
of controlling the sounds he utters. Animals of a 
lower order may exhibit the possession of memory, 
affection, disgust, fidelity, and other pa^ions ; but lan- 
guage stands as the barrier between them and him. 

The horse neighs, the dog barks, the cow lows, but 
the sounds come forth without that tongue-modulation 
which produces distinct utterance. 

Language is purely and simply speaking by the 
tongue: — the frown, the shrug of the shoulders, the 
deprecating glance, and the thousand signs of gesture- 
communication are none of it, — it is tongue-created 
and tongue-restrained. 

(V) 
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Of its origin little is known, though a glimmering 
of light is at last peering through the mist of uncer- 
tainty. Before the eyes of science, the wild theories 
of learned visionaries dwindle into nothingness: of 
Jefferson, who contended that it was educed from the 
chattering of apes; of Lord Monboddo, who declared 
it was an outgrowth of ancient Egyptian logics; of 
Grotius, who claimed for it a cradle in Dutch gut- 
turals; or of Pritchard, who asserted that it was evolved 
from the monosyllables of the Mongols, the click of 
the Hottentots, or the interjections of the Oceanics. 

That one tongue was once spoken over the whole 
inhabited earth is more than probable ; but what that 
tongue was, remains hidden in the obscurity of centu- 
ries. To say that it will never be discovered is absurd ; 
for although the science of language is in its infancy — 
nay, in its very babyhood — we are enabled to re- 
duce the thousands of tongues and dialects into six 
great groups ; but what the parent tongue was, none 
can tell. 

The Brahmin worshiped language as a deity; the 
Hebrews had a legend that an angel taught man to 
speak, as a tutor would teach a child ; and the classics 
and Egyptians attributed it to the invention of human 
ingenuity. Most modern philologists agree in assuming 
that it is 6o97i in U8f as are our senses; that as the 
babe puts forth its hands to grasp the bright object 
dandled before its face, so naturally does it open its 
lips and speak; as naturally as the flower bursts out 
into color and fragrance, so does the infant into its 



SOUND 'WORDS. 



spontaneous utterance of distinct articulate sounds. 
Language is, in &et, a part of our being* 

Language is built of words. And what are words? 
'^ Thoughts are the images of things, and words are 
the images of thoughts/' answers the philospher-poet. 

All words of all languages are pictures. They are 
painted according to the laws of — 

I. Sound, 
II. Sight, 

III. Harmony, 

IV. Imitation; and they grow by the great power 
of— 

V. Evolution. 

I. The Sound-Words 

Are those derived from phonic similarity, as the words 
d-r-u-m, h'U^S'hy h-i-ss, whisper. Thus, 7iorian, to 
rage, (we can almost hear the storm in the word,) 
gives us the north wind that brings the tempest. Hrafen 
gives us raveuj and daug^ (the sound the animal makes, 
" daug, daug, daug,'^) dog. 

Notwithstanding the hundreds of words that are pal- 
pably derived from sound, Max Muller takes exception 
to what he is pleased to call ^Hhe bow-wow" theory of 
language, on the ground that the names of many ani- 
mals do not come from the sound these animals pro- 
duce. Because we do not call a hen cluck, a sparrow 
chirp, a dove coo, a cat mew, or a cow moo, he decries 
the whole system of onomatopoeia. If it were claimed 
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that all common nouns were onomatopoetic, his argu- 
ment would be good, but it is singularly illogical in 
so bright a scholar to assert that because all objects 
are not onomatopoetic none can be so. 

Whoever speaks of the roar of thunder, the nioan 
of the wind, the splash of oars, the croak of the frog, 
the bang of the gun, the roll of the waves, the crash 
of the falling tree, the crack of the whip, the patter 
of rain, the thud of a blow, the piiig of the rifle-shot, 
or the scream of the eagle, must hear in the word the 
echoes of the sounds. 

II. Sight- Words 

Are those that take their names from a similarity of 
idea suggested by the sense of vision. Thus, from 
hwitan, to foam, our forefathers called all objects that 
were like the foam of the sea, white ; geelgan, to flame, 
gives us yellow, that is like the flame; brennan, to 
burn, brown or charred ; greenian, to be young, green or 
youth-like ; beloccan, to be thick, black, that is opaque ; 
yestrian,^ to foam, the ea>st wind that brings the foam 
on the sea (as Shakespeare says, " the yesty waves ") ; 
Sudan, to perspire, the south wind that wafts the heat ; 
and wessan, to weep, the west wind that brings nature^s 
tears, the rain. 



* Some believe the word to come from A. S. grfsi, Eng. ghost^ a 
spirit, but Home Tooke's derivation, as we give it, seems prefer- 
able. 
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III. Harmonic Words 

Are those that express harmony with the ideas they 
represent. Thus, the Hindus gave the name of hras 
(horse) to the animal of swift motion. R-o-u-^g-h, 
smooth, fresh, sharp, raw, creep, fla^h, with some hun- 
dred others^ are evidently harmonic. 

IV. Imitative Words 

Are those that are suggested by the acting qualities 
of other words. Thus : 

From dog we get to dog ; as, " I dogged his foot- 
steps." 

From rat we get to rat; as, "His mill was ratted 
three times by the strikers." 

From ape we get to ape; as, "She aped the woman 
with delight." 

From ferret we get to ferret ; as, " He ferreted out 
the secret." 

From quail we get to quad; as, " She quailed before 
his glance." 

From raven we get ravenous; as, "He was raven- 
ously hungry." 

V. Evolution 

Displays the growth of words by agglutinization. The 
root, like the seed, is sown, and in centuries the beau- 
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tifal flowers of words have reached an exquisite ma- 
turity. Probably the English language, with its ac- 
credited seventy thousand words, has not five hundred 
roots; that is, five hundred stocks from which the 
other sixty-nine thousand five hundred have blos- 
somed. 

From Home Tooke we glean the prolific fecundity 
of the word bar, from the A. S. byrg-an, to defend, 
with its forms of bar, bor,^ bur. 

bar, a defense. 

bar-n, a building in which grain is defended or 
stored. 

6ar-on, a defenseful man, 

6ar-k, the defenseful covering of the tree. 

bar-k, the defenseful warning of the dog. 

bar-k, the boat that defends us from the water. 

6ar-gain, an agreement by which one is defended 
from loss. 

6ar-rack, a defenseful building. 

6ur-row, to make a hole in the ground for defense. 

bur-gh, a defended city. 

bur-ton, a defended town. 

hau-6er-k, a high defense. 



*The changes of vocal sound must not puzzle the young student. 
Even now we hear persons say c^tle, cawstle, and cAstle. The 
author heard a lady say : " Jane, put your foot against the door and 
pt^ " pronouncing every sound of u as in the word but. 
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Or in hlid'ian,* to cover, with its forms hlid, tad, 
lod, lot, lovty loud, 

(h) lidy a cover, 

lide, O. E., to covei*, 

g-lide, to cover the groond as a serpent does in 
crawling. 

lad,f one covered, or one who wore a head-dress 
as a mark of rank. 

c-lad, covered with garment. 

g'lad, covered with joy. 

g-tad-e, covered with trees. 

fod, O. E., covered. 

Q-hdy covered with turf. 

hty a covered fiite. 

C'lot, a sjjot covering, 

lout, one who corer« or sprawls over the pavement 
in his walk. 

loudy to cover the place with the voice. 

Q'loudy the covering of the heavens. See also Latin ^ 
claudere, to shut or cover over. 

And some score of others. 



*g and c are but strong forms of the breathing h. Thus, Latin 
comu; English Aom, com (of the foot), and the provincial word 
^hom, a cup. 

tThis word has greatly changed in meaning, like many other 
words. Who would recognize the word neroant in '' Paul, the knave 
of Christ"? 

Has not lady a similar derivation, instead of the accepted but far- 
fetched loaf-gwerf 
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From scyt^an, to throw forth, with its forms of 
sJioot, shut, shoutf scot, scout, sket, we derive : 

sheet, a cloth to throw forth over a bed. 

sheet, water spread out or thrown forth. 

sheet-anchor, an anchor for throwing forth. 

shoot, to throw forth. 

shoot, the throwing forth from a tree. 

shut, thrown forth. 

shuttle-cork, the cork thrown forth. 

scot, as in scot-free, free from throwing forth one^s 
share of the reckoning. 

scout, one thrown forth in advance of an array. 

shit, an epigram thrown forth without meditation. 

shet-c\i, an impromptu drawing thrown forth at the 
moment. 

And others too numerous to mention. 

Also, as we glean from Max Miiller's remarks how 
this beautiful law of evolution is vividly seen in 
the Sanscrit word spas, Latin spec, to look, as in the 
word re^apec-t-ability. 

re-«pec-t-ability. 

re-«pec-t-ive. 

re-«pec-t, or re-spit, or re-spite.* 

de-spis-e, or de-spite, or spite. 

sub-fip6C-t, or suspect. 



* A respite is properly the power of looking back upon, derived 
from the space of time accorded a criminal to hunt up fresh 
evidence. 
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circum-spec-t. 

in-speC't. 

ad-«pec-t, or aspect. 

pro-«pec-t. 

pro-spec-t-us. 

ex-«pec-t, or expect. 

aus-«pic-ious, or auspicious.* 

«pec-ulate. 

«pec-ie8. 

spec-ify. 

«pec-ial. 

«p€C-tic, now skeptic (one who sees or examines). 

See also the delicate connection between thunder 
and lender from the root tan, to spread — the spread- 
ing of sound over the sky; the spreading of love 
from the heart. 

The expansive power of evolution is the life of 
language^ and the more a tongue can be agglutinated 
the grander are the words. 

A monosyllabic language must be weak. The 
Chinese are obliged to employ phonic aid to express 
their statements, difference of tone denoting in words 
a different meaning. 

In the history of language, it is clearly shown that 
no monosyllabic tongue has ever developed attempts 
at agglutinization, and that no agglutinate language 
has ever degenerated into monosyllables. 



^Auspicious is the same as avis-spicious, or favored by the augury 
of the bird. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD. 

To the fact that there was once one tongue spoken 
all over the inhabited globe, all philological proba- 
bilities point. What it was is as much buried in the 
obscurity of the past as is hidden in the mists of the 
future what that language will be that some day or 
other will be spoken all over the civilized world. 

But, although we are not able to discover the first 
tongue of man, we are sufficiently advanced in the 
science of Comparative Philology to reduce the vast 
number of spoken tongues to six classes, viz: 

I. Chinese. 

II. Semitic. 

III. Aryan. 

IV. African. 

V. American Indian. 
VI. Oceanic. 

I. THE CHINESE. 

As the English language borrows but little from 
the Chinese, we shall give it merely passing attention. 
It is monosyllabic, and therefore weak. Its written 
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characters represent wordsj and are consequently so 
cumbrous in number that it takes a life's study to be- 
come familiar with them. As the Chinese have none 
of the beautiful growth by evolution, they are driven 
to inflection of voice to express their sentiments. Be- 
yond the names of the teas and a few slang expressions, 
we have borrowed nothing from them. • 

There is no sound of r in the Chinese language. 



II. THE SEMITIC. 

This is indeed a noble family with a splendid an- 
cestry, and an unrivalled reputation. Its principal 
members are : 

1. Arabic. 

2. Syriac. 

3. Armaic or Aramaic. 

f Egyptian, 

4. Egyptian : < Carthaginian, 

t Phoenician. 

5. Hebrew. 

1. The Arabic. 

« 
Few of us are able to realize the grandeur of 

Arabic history. The conquests of the Arabs extended 

from the distant hills of Asia to the shore of the 

Atlantic Ocean. And not only is the Arab famous for 

the glory of his arms, but he is also illustrious for 

his cultivation of learning. In poetry he has equaled. 
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if he has not excelled; the bards of all ages. His poems 
were divided into " loose pearls^' and "strung pearls'^ — 
the former being collections of sublime sentiments in 
disconnected verses, the latter the elaborate epic or 
completed ode. The people were a song-loving people, 
raising to the highest dignity the bards who had 
most won their admiration. At Mecca were held peri- 
odical contests of rival poets; and the one who was vic- 
torious saw his name emblazoned on a tablet of gold 
in the Kaaba. Nor was this a mere empty honor, for he 
was privileged to enter into the presence of his sover- 
eign without the formality to which the ordinary court- 
ier was subjected, and his honors were reflected on his 
children, who took rank from their father's distinctions. 
We have Arabic poems dating from before the days of 
Mohammed, especially The Moallakat, or Suspended 
SongSy which were hung in the temple of Mecca. 

When the caliph Al Mamun conquered the Greeks, 
instead of demanding of the suppliants vast iiulem- 
nifications of land or money, he simply said: "Give 
me your philosopher Leo, and I will grant you perpetual 
peace." Thus, for a school-master were the fruits of 
a conquest bartered. 

In the palmy days of Arabic history the colleges of 
Bagdad and Toledo were the resorts of the learned 
men of Europe and Asia. In fact, few institutions of 
learning have ever attained such noble reputations. 

In 1150, Abu Saleh translated from the Sanscrit 
his famous work on The Education of Kings, 

The fantastic stories of the Arabian Nights were 
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not, as many suppose^ the brain creations of a French 
novelist; they were translated by Antony Galland from 
ancient Arabic writings^ and they beautifully illustrate 
the imaginative conceptions of this great people. 
. The Koran stands side by side with the Vedas and 
the Bible as a specimen of linguistic art and philolog- 
ical beauty.* 

The Arabs have given us many of our scientific 
terms, our whole system of decimal notation, our 
numerals, and almost all the bases upon which our 
knowledge of astronomy and chemistry is built. 

The only spot in Europe in which the Arabic lan- 
guage lingers as a spoken tongue is the little island of 
Malta, where it is common among the peasantry in 
the form of a tolerably pure patois, 

Arabic Words in the English Language, 

Admiral, Algebra, Almanac, 

Alcohol, Alkali, Amber, 



* According to Arabian writers, there is a species of beings named 
jinn or jan, who correspond to the Persian peris and deevs, or the 
Hebrew shedeem. A tradition from Mohammed says that they were 
formed from' smokeless fire or the fire of the simoom, and lived on 
earth many thousands of years before the birth of man. The last of 
this race built the Pyramids of Egypt. From time to time angels 
were sent from heaven to instruct and admonish them, but because 
of their continued disobedience they were driven from the earth 
The jinn, however, are to survive mankind. The fire of which they 
were created serves for blood ; but when they receive a mortal wound 
it pours forth from their veins and consumes them to ashes. 
2 
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Arsenal, 


Giraffe, 


Saffron, 


Artichoke, 


Jar, 


Sherbet, 


Assassin, 


Jasmin, 


Sofa, 


Carat, 


Lemon, 


Sugar, 


Coffee, 


Lute, 


Sultan, 


Crimson, ' 


Magazine, 


Syrup, 


Cypher, 


Mattress, 


Talisman, 


Divan, 


Mummy, 


Tariff, 


Elixir, 


Nadir, 


Zenith, 


Gazelle, 


Orange, 


Zero. 



Person's Name: Almira, lofty. 



2. Syriac. 

The clay tablets found at Nineveh " are perfect en- 
cyclopaedias of science and history.'' 

The influence of this language on our own tongue 
is so trifling that it is unnecessary to go into further 
detail. 

Persons' Names: Tabitha, a gazelle; I%addeu8, 
sagacious. 

3. Armaic or Aramaic. 



This language is dear to us, as being the tongue in 
which our Savior spoke. 

Person's Name : Cephas, a stone. 
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4. Egyptian {Egyptian, Carthaginian^ Phosnician), 

To the intelligent student few languages can present 
more alluring interests than that of early Egypt, with 
its mysterious ideographs and hieroglyphs, almost pre- 
historic in their antiquity. The sacred writings of 
Egypt are to the scholar what the paleontological evi- 
dences are to the geologist, — picture-lessons in the 
world's history. They give us gleams of light from the 
dark ages that enable us to penetrate a little into the 
vast recesses of the past. 

The sacred writings consisted of about one thousand 
characters, presided over by Logos, the lord of the hiero- 
glyphs, from whose name the Greeks borrowed the 
term ioyo^y a word. 

For centuries these rich mines of old lore lay unap- 
proachable to modern learning. The history of the 
past was written on the door-ways of houses, tlie 
walls of temples, the tombs of princes, on the scrolls 
at the feet of mummies, and in the archives of the 
palace at Memphis. But although the past spoke with 
a thousand tongues, the present was as it were deaf: 
the art of hieroglyphic-reading was lost, and in vain 
did the modern philologist gaze upon the treasures 
that lay in such prodigal profusion at his feet. 

Were the pictures ideographs or letters? Which 
way were they written ? Were they, after all, method- 
ical characters, or only the rude symbolic signs of the 
religious formula of a jealous priesthood ? 
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Moses understood them, but to Joseph they were in- 
terpreted. 

Suddenly, by a mere accident, the curtain of dark- 
ness was lifted and the mysterious signs of the hiero- 
glyphs gave us their secrets. 

In 1802 the Rosetta Stone was discovered by 
some of Napoleon's men while making an excavation 
at Rosetta, in Lower Egypt. The stone contained an 
inscription written in three different characters: first, 
Hieroglyphic; second, Demotic, or common character 
of the Egyptians; third, Greek, From the Greek it 
was discovered that the inscription was tri-lingual; 
i. e., each of the writings was a translation of the other. 
Beginning with this clue, the celebrated Dr. Young 
finally succeeded, in 1815, in deciphering from the 
hieroglyphic character the single word Ptolemy. And, 
to the profound amazement of the scholars of the age, 
the spelling was found to be phonetic, and not ideo^ 
graphic ! The learned Doctor also made out the name 
of Queen Berenice among the pictorial writings in the 
frescoes of Carnac; and in 1822 Champollion deci- 
phered the word Cleopatra from an obelisk found at 
Phila; and afterwards, continuing his researches, he 
completed tlie translation of the Rosetta Stone, thereby 
opening up the whole field of Egyptian writings to 
the long-baffled antiquarians of the West. Thus, with 
these small beginnings our modern scholars plunged 
into researches that have been the admiration of the 
world, and which are daily adding so much to the rich 
store of man's knowledge of the great past. 
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It is probably from the Phoenician branch of this 
language that we borrow some of the letters of our 
alphabet^ though it is questionable whether they did 
not in turn derive them from other nations.^ 

From the Egyptians we take our systems of months 
and years, and of weights and nieasures. 

Person's Name : Moses, drawn from the water. 



5. Hebrew. 

Eber^ the grandson of Shem^ gave his name to 
the race we call Hebrews. From the word Jehudin 
we have Jews, 

The Hebrew language^ though not so perfect as the 
Arabic, is capable of great elasticity and expression. 
It inflects in the middle of words. 

It is peculiarly dear to us, as being the language in 
which the Old Testament was written. The Talmud,t 



* For further information on this subject, see Second Lessons. 

t According to the legends of the Talmud, after Adam Iiad eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, he was excommunicated for 130 years, during 
which time he became the father of a species of beings called She- 
deem, or Mazzakim, who were half angels, half men. One legend of 
the Talmud is that a servant whose duty it was to arouse the in- 
habitants at the time of early morning prayer, found an ass in the 
street, which he mounted. '^£ut, lo! as he rode, the ass began to 
swell until he became 300 yards in height, and reached up even unto 
the top of the highest tower, upon which he set the man and then 
went away." Of course the ass was a Mazzakim, but what was his 
object in setting the man on the tower, the Talmud does not say. 
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a collection of Jewish legends, is rich in choice dic- 
tion and poetical thought. 

Hebrew Words in the English Language. 



Amen, 


Hallelujah, Messiah, 


Cabal, 


Jubilee, Sabbath, 


Cherub, 


Man 


na. Seraph. 


Ephod, 






English Christian Names from the Hebrew, 


Aaron J a mountain. 




Jesse, wealth. 


Abel, breath. 




John, gift of God. 


Abraham, father of many. 


Jonathan, gift of Jehovah. 


Adam, red earth. 




Joseph, he shall add. 


Amos, a burden. 




Matthew, given of God. 


Asa, a healer. 




Michael, godlike. 


Bartholomew, a warrior. 


Moses, lifted from the water. 


Benjamin, son of the 


right 


Nathan, given. 


hand. 




No&h, rest. 


Daniel, a godly judg 


e. 


Phineas, mouth of brass. 


David, loved. 




Samson, happiness. 


Enoch, anointed. 




Samuel, asked of God. 


Enos, man. 




Saul, demanded. 


Gideon, a destroyer. 




Seth, appointed. 


Hiram, noble.. 




Simon, hearing gladly. 


Isaac, laughter. 




Solomon, peaceable. 


Jacob, supplanter. 




Thomns, twin. 


James, for Jacob. 




Zachariah, mindful of God. 
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Abigail, the &ther'8 joy. Judah, praised. 

Ann, Hannah, etc., grace. Martha, house-ruler. 

Deborah, a bee. Mary, Marion, Marianne, 
Dinah, judged. Maria, Miriam, bitter. 

Edna, pleasure. Magdalene, magnified. 

Elizabeth, Bessie, etc., wor- Mehitabel, benefited. 

shiper. Rachel, a sheep. 

Eva, Eve, life. Rebecca, beauty. 

Huldah, a weasel. Ruth, beauty. 

Jane, Joan, Joanna, fern. Sarah, a princess. 

of John. Susan, Susanna, a lily. 



III. ARYAN. 

As this is our house of languages, we shall postpone 
our description of it until we have paid a short visit 
to our neighbors. 

IV. AFRICAN. 

This tongue, which for a long time was styled the 
Hamitic, from the supposition that the people were the 
sons of Ham, is perhaps the most diflBcult one for phi- 
lologists to classify. It is monosyllabic, with evidences 
here and there of a tendency to agglutination. It varies 
from the low cluck of the Hottentots to the euphonic 
vowel-rich, liquid utterances of the central tribes. 

We have no words in our tongue derived from this 
source. 
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V. AMERICAN INDIAN. 

This group presents to the philologist an extensive 
and interesting field of investigation. Words, doing 
duty in so many tribal dialects, pass through such end- 
less vicissitudes that it is not extraordinary that they 
assume shapes which render recognition next to impos- 
sible. The fact that there is no written language tends 
to increase the difficulties of the scholar. The gram- 
mars, translations, and glossaries of the missionaries are 
of little use to the linguist, while being of the utmost 
value in the work for which they are intended. The 
Indian tongue is highly agglutinate and capable of far 
greater expression than is generally conceded to it. 
Some of the dialects present a smoothness and euphony 
little inferior to the soft tones of Portuguese. It is, as 
a language, highly metaphorical. An Indian reprov- 
ing a squaw for scolding his little boy, said, "Tahita, 
use not big, loud words to my child — his ears are very 
smalV * 



♦The clergyman in charge of the Indian Eeservation on Wal- 
pole Island, told the author that he was obliged to use metaphorical 
language to make his remarks a])preciat('d; and, indeed, that from 
thirty years' residence among the Indians, he had got into the 
habit of doing so. He had had great trouble in inducing his prot^g^ 
to acknowledge the sacred rite of marriage, but at last he had suc- 
ceeded. A few days after the ceremony had been performed, the 
husband brought his young wife to the priest for words of advice. 
These were the admonitions he addressed to her : " You must be like 
the town clock, and not like the town clock : like the town clock, in 
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In America names of places of Indian origin are 
very frequent, particularly in the Western States; as, 
Tecumseh, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Ishpeming, Michigan, 
Michigaumee, Pontiac, Negaunee, Owego, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Wabasha, Keokuk, Chetopa, Mazomanie, 
Manitowoc, Weyau wega, Winona, Cheboygan, Ogemaw, 
Paw-Paw, Sagiuaw, and numerous others. 

Indian Words in the English Language.^ 



Condor, f 


Pow-wow, 


Wampum, 


Maize, 


Tobacco, 


Wigwam. 


Potato, 


Totem, 





VI. OCEANIC TONGUE. 

This group embraces the languages spoken by the 
aborigines of Australia, Van Dieman's Land, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the other Oceanic Islands. 
The principal member of the family is the Maori 
tongue, which is remarkable for its numerous vowel 



being neither too fast nor too slow, punctual and regular ; unlike the 

town clock, in being heard all over the city. You must be like the echo, 

and not like the echo. Like the echo, in that you always give back 

a soft response, never sullenly silent, never violent; unlike the echo, 

in that you mvM never ivant to have the last word.^* 

*The student would do well to consult the article on the "Indian 

Languages," in Johnson's New Encychpoediay from the pen of Mr. 

J. B. Trumbull of Hartford. 

t Mexican. 
3 
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sounds^ and which would be euphonic were it not for 
the constant use of the sound of k. 

In addition to the six great families of languages 
may be mentioned the Turanian Tongue, which by 
some philologists is denied the importance of individ- 
uality. According to Max Muller, however, it em- 
braces all those Asiatic languages not included in the 
Aryan and Semitic divisions with the exception of the 
Chinese. 

The Turanian Class. 

The Turanian Class may be divided into the North- 
ern and the Southern. 

The Northern comprehends the Tungusic, Mongolic, 
Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyedic. 

The SoiUhern comprehends the languages of the De- 
khan, of Thibet and Bhotan, of Siam, and of Malay. 



-•Or»?0«- 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ARYAN TONGUES. 

This group^ until lately called the Indo-European 
or Japhetic Family, as being the accredited language 
of the sons of Japheth, spoken all over Europe, is now 
generally termed the Aryan. 

The word Aryan, from the root AR, to plow, means 
the plow-men, the art of agriculture having been espe- 
cially cultivated by our early ancestors. This root is 
plainly evident in the following words : 

Latin ar-are, to plow. 

ar-t, the art of plowing, now applied to all the sciences. 

e-ar-th, the plowed ground.* 

rtr-oma, the smell of the plowed ground. See in the 
27th chap, of Genesis, " and it was to him as the smell 
of a new field,'' 

o-ar, with which we plow the waters. 

e-ar-wig, an insect that plows the ground. 

e-ar, to ear, to plow (oba.). Shakespeare says in 
Richard HI. : " To ear the land that has soms hope to 
grow." 



* Probably compounded of the Sanscrit ea, water (see French eau), 
and ar^ plowed ground — the water and land. 
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The Aryan group may be thus classified : 

1. Sanskrit, I rr j. 

rt T • -D • ( Zenclic. 

2. Iranian or rersian, J 



' f Pelasgie. 



3. Latin, 

4. Greekj 

5. Keltic. 

6. Gothic. 

7. Slavic. 

8. Lithuanian. 

9. Various. 

1. Sanskrit. 

Derived from the word san, altogether, and hnta, 
done, meaning altogether perfected, we have here the 
most beautiful language ever spoken by man. Sir 
William Jones said that there never was a language 
so perfect in its arrangements of grammar, so admir- 
able in its alphabetical forms and so euphonic in its 
tones as the Sanskrit. It was the language of ancient 
India, and is the mother-tongue of the Hindustani. 
The discovery of its alliance with the modern Euro- 
pean tongues, and the fact that the English language 
itself had its cradle in the Asiatic Table Lands are 
due to the researches in the mysterious books of the 
Vedas. 

The Vedas."^ 
These books were kept at the sacred city of Benares, 



* The Vedas were books of the mythological superstitions of the 
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and were jealously guarded by tine Brahminieal priests^ 
who, for centuries, were successful in keeping their 
mysteries sealed from the gaze of the curious. Akbar, 
three hundred years ago, offered vast bribes to be ini- 
tiated into their mysteries, but the priests were unas- 
sailable. Determined to succeed in his efforts, he hit 
upon an expedient that promised for a time the attain- 
ment of his desires. Taking advantage of a custom 
that led the Brahmins to adopt into the priesthood 
the male orphans of the highest caste, he caused a youth, 
named Feizi, to be placed in their charge. This youth 
he previously bound under the most solemn oaths to 
reveal to him the secrets of the Vedas. But the priest, 
with whom the boy was living, had a daughter, and, 
as the young people grew up, a warm attachment arose 
between them. Just at the time when the revelation 
should have been made to Akbar, Feizi, str^ick with 
a sense of his base ingratitude, and doubtless influ- 
enced by his love for the priest's daughter, threw 
himself at the Brahmin's feet and confessed the treach- 
ery he was about to consummate. The angry and 
outraged priest drew from his bosom a poignard and 
would have plunged it into Feizi's breast, had not the 

Hindoos. Among many other things they speak of the acvins and 
the aditzas, who were a species of good angels, and the deevs or 
devils. The fundamental principle of the Zendic religion was oppo- 
sition between light and darkness. Ormziid, the first-born, sits en- 
throned, surrounded by the six amshaspands, the twenty-eight izeds 
and the myriads of ferohers. In the kingdom of darkness rules 
Aherman, and around his throne are six arch-deevs and hosts of 
evil spirits. 
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daughter rushed into the apartment arid thrown herself 
at her father's feet. Feizi's life was saved, but Akbar 
never learned the secrets of the Vedas. At last Sir 
William Jones, in 1795 A. D., gained access to the 
Vedas, and acquired some knowledge of the Sanskrit 
tongue. He made a brief translation, and scholars 
from England, France and Germany gathered at the 
royal feast that was thus unexpectedly prepared for 
them. At first they were wrapt in amazement at the 
beauty of the language, and for years the world was 
satisfied with the acquisition of a precious philological 
gem; but at last light dawned through the darkness, 
and the grand discovery was made that the Sanskrit 
language wa^ the key that unlocked all European tongues. 
Here was reflected the genesis of the Keltic, Pelas- 
gic, Gothic and Slavic tongues; here was located the 
birthplace of the great languages of modern civili- 
zation. The researches of the Bopps, Grimms, Schle- 
gel, Bosworth and Williams, tended to corroborate 
the hasty suppositions of Sir William Jones, and 
to-day the scholar has in his hands a vade mecum that 
makes his paths through the fields of etymological 
science broad highways of philological investigation. 

The Brahmins were great lovers of word-lore. Five 
hundred years before Christ they taught the necessity 
of studying the roots of words. 

In the Vedas, language was deified. Breath and 
Language, they say, had one child, and his name was 
Mind. 
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The Sanskrit language has five vowels^ twenty- 
three consonants, and twenty-two compound letters, 
making in all fifty characters. It lacks the letters 
6 and 0. 

It has three numbers— the singular, dual and plural. 

It has three genders. 

It has eight cases — the nominative, genitive, dative, 
locative, accusative, vocative, ablative, and instru- 
mental. 

It has two voices, the active and the passive, but 
the active has a reflective form corresponding to the 
Greek middle. 

It has ten conjugations, five modes and six tenses, 
all formed by inflection. 

The Laws of Menu and The Sacontala are Sanskrit 
works of great beauty and antiquity, that have lent 
their aid to the development of modern investigation,* 

2. The Iranians. 

The other Zendic tongue that blends with the San- 
skrit at the dawn of European civilization, is the Ira- 
nian, of Persia. This was the language of Zoroaster 
and the fire worshipers. From it the Kelts draw 
especial inspiration, the early inhabitants of Spain be- 
ing called the Iberians {ibh, the land erian, of Iran), 
and of Ireland, the sons of Erin (Iran). 



* Sanskrit etymology will be especially treated in the Second Les- 
sons IN Philology. 
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About the middle of the last century, Anquetil 
du Perron discovered The Living Book, or the Zend- 
Avesta, which has been the chart of our philological 
research in the Iranian dialects. 

Nor must we neglect to mention the famous Shah 
Nameh, or Book of Kings, written by the great Per- 
sian poet Firdusi, about nine hundred years before 
the birth of Christ.* 



Persian Words in the English Language. 

Azure, Lilac, Saraband, 

Bazaar, Pagoda, Scimeter, 

Caravan, Scarlet, Taffeta. 

Persons' Names : Gyrus, the sun ; Darius, a saver ; 
Jasper, a stone ; Ester or Hester, a star ; Roxana, dawn 
of day. 



* The sultan Mahmoud offered Firdusi a golden dinar a line for 
a poem written in his honor ; but when the time of settlement came, 
Hisenemus, the king's treasurer, sent him a silver dihren for each 
line in payment of his demand. Upon his remonstrating, the king 
ordered him to be trampled to death by an elephant. The poet 
prepared to flee, but, ere his departure, he placed in the hands 
of a courtier a poem, which he declared was a panegyric on the 
sultan, and which he begged him to deliver to his royal master. 
The chagrin of the monarch and the consternation of the courtier 
may be imagined when the supposed laudatory ode turned out to 
be a bitter invective against the sovereign who had so shabbily 
treated the angry poet. Firdusi died at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. 
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The Aryan Exodus. 

The time of the great exodus of the Aryans into 
Europe is involved in obscurity. That Europe was 
previously inhabited by a pre-historic race of people 
there can be no doubt; but all relial)le records of 
their existeuce are lost, save the few mounds and 
flint weapons that now and again give rise to con- 
jecture.* Moreover, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that these Ajsiatic usurpers were hordes of untamed 
barbarians. The perfection of their language nega- 
tives this suggestion, for assuredly God never bur- 
dened man's mind with the names of things unknown. 

The spreading of the Asiatic languages through 
Europe, and their ultimate divergence into Greek, 
Latin, German, and English, are matters of surprise 
to the young student, but are easily accounted for by 
a little reflection. Of the seventy thousand grown 
words of the English dictionary, but a very few are 
in ordinary use. Shakespeare, whose vocabulary was 
greater than that of any other writer, does not employ 
more than fifteen thousand words; Milton not more 
than eight thousand; while in the Old Testament 

*The civilization of the early ages is daily receiving confirma- 
tion. In a late number of the PtypuUir Science Monthly^ Prof. Rudolf 
Virchow contributes a valuable article on " The liberty of science in 
the modem State," in which he says: "The old troglodytes, lake- 
inhabitants, or peat-people, turn out to have been quite a respectable 
society. They have heads of such a size that many a person now 
living would feel happy to possess one like them." 
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there are only ftve thousand six hundred and forty- 
two ; and few persons in common life make use of 
above two thousand; nay, in agricultural districts 
there are persons who have to be content with a 
single thousand. Picture to yourself a few hundred 
persons, without any books or toriting, emigrating into 
some far-away land, where, for centuries, they shall 
have no communication with the persons who speak 
their mother-tongue. How much of the English lan- 
guage do you think they would retain in the course 
of three centuries? But a fragment. Now, as they 
increase in numbers, and civilization advances, their 
wants become unbearable, and they are driven to 
coin fresh words from their scanty hoard or engraft 
those of other tribes with whom, as the land be- 
comes more populated, they may be thrown in con- 
tact. Their vowel sounds are changed, fashion alters 
the order of their consonants, and in time one tribe 
assumes the garb of one language, another that of an 
apparently diflferent tongue. But the primary roots 
are there. They have blossomed into a thousand buds 
and leaves, but the seeds that were sown are from the 
old parent tree, and the fruit is of the same character 
after all. 

3. Latin (Pelasgio). 

Latin is essentially a strong language. Most young 
readers associate Latin with Rome, forgetting that 
before Romulus and Remus — if such persons ever 
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existed — built the walls of'Rome^ Latin was a mature 
language. We have, however, no trace of written 
Latin dating further back than 300 B. C. Six hun- 
dred years after Christ it ceased to be a spoken tongue, 
yet it lives in its children, the Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, and in its step-children, the French and 
Wallachian. It is peculiarly onomatopoetic in its for- 
mation.* 

The pronunciation of Latin in our schools is, and 
will be for some time, a vexed question. German, 
French, English, and Italian scholars favor the tones 
that more nearly approximate their own languages. 
The Continental system, though doubtless conven- 
ient, would have been abhorrent to the ears of Virgil 
or Cicero. For instance, Quintilian tells us that till 
the time of Attius, and after, {^^ Usque apud Accdum, 
et ultra/') the Latins wrote their long syllables with 
two vowels ; e. g,, capteiveiy leibo, servateis. In this 
way they distinguished peila, a pillar, from pila, a 
ball ; and doubtless the distinction was retained in 
the quality of the sound as well as in the quantity 
of the word. F was pronounced as w, for the Romans, 
in rendering the Greek oua\, wrote vae; yet how awk- 
wardly such sentences as these read according to this 
rule : " Veni, vidiy vici/' or " Vivo in Vesuvio ; " " Viva 
indena viva aepeliri vescera busto.^' So the Latin vasto 
is allied to the English waste, and the Latin vespa to 
the English wasp, etc. 

*The treatment of the Latin in the English language will be 
found on page 77, 
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That the letter c always took the sound of k is im- 
probable in the extreme. Professor Stengel's paper, 
read before the Philological Society at Providence, 
and many other investigations, tend to substantiate 
this view. The English cAarm and French cAarmer 
may have a genealogy as old as the hardest k in the 
Continental glossary. Dr. Nehemiah W. Benedict, of 
Rochester, a gentleman widely known for his philo- 
logical researches, advanced these ideas in a learned 
dissertation before the New York University Convo- 
cation, held at Albany, in 1871. 



4. Greek (Pelasgie).^ 

As Latin is the Samson, the strong member of 
the Aryan family, so Greek is the Adonis, the most 
chaste and elegant of all our brothers. *' Greek words 
come to me like echoes from the tombs of heroes," 
says one enthusiast ; and another, " The Greek lan- 
guage is a beautiful planet, with its four moons — the 
Attic, the Ionic, the JEoHc, and the Doric." 



* It is not out of place here to say a word about the popular error 
that the modem Greek, or Romaic, varies much from the Greek of 
Homer. It is different, of course, but not more so than the language 
of Chaucer from that of Longfellow. Our barbarous pronunciation 
of Greek, too, tends to a loss of half its beauty. Prof. T. Timayenis, 
of the University of Athens, is now in this country doing excellent 
work in our Eastern colleges, in developing a rational pronunciation 
of the Hellenic tongue. His work. The Langvage of the GreekSy should 
be in the hands of every teacher and student. 
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As will be seen^ the Greek in the English lan- 
guage is chiefly confined to proper names and tech- 
nical expressions. Words ending in agogue, leader; 
arehy, a dominion; arUhropy, man; dox, sentiment; 
cracy, government; craty ruler; gamy, marriage; ge- 
neouSy kind ; gotiy an angle ; graphy, a writing ; logy, 
a word, description; maton, a moving; meter, meas- 
ure ; nomy, law ; pathy, feeling ; phony, sound ; scope, 
a viewing, and theaia, a placing, are Greek in their 
origin. 

5. Keltic (Kymrio and Gaelic). 

The Keltic is classified in two divisions — 

The Kymric, or that spoken by the people of Corn- 
wall and Wales, together with the inhabitants of Bas- 
Bretagne, and probably the province of Basque, in 
Spain. 

The Gaelic, comprehending the Erse of Ireland, 
the Gaelic of Scotland, and the Manx of the Isle of 
Man. The Gaelic is the older division. 



V 

t 



6. Teutonic and Scandinavian. 

This division comprehends the whole of the tribes 
permanently settled through the middle and north- 
western parts of Europe. The language is terse and 
simple, and reflects the characteristics of the bold, 
generous natures of the early Goth and Norseman. 
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twelfth century ; the Old High-German period extends 
from thence to the seventh century." 

(3.) The Low Germanic. 

The Low Germanic comprehends the Anglo-Saxon, 
Frisain, Modem Dutch and Piatt Dutch. 



The Scandinavian. 

This subdivision embraces the languages spoken by 
the people of Norway and Sweden, Denmark and Jut- 
land, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. It is older than 
the Teutonic. 

These tribes followed the Kelts about 680 B. C. 



7. The Slavic. 

The Slavic is the language of — 

(1.) Russia, comprising Great Russc, Little 

Russe, and White Russe. 
(2.) Bulgaria. 
(3.) Servia. 

The word slav is from slu, celebrated. The tongue 
called Slavic is spoken by a race occupying a vast 
territory. The religious documents of the eleventh 
century are the only sources of philological informa- 
tion for this speech. It is a peculiarly stable Ian- 
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guage, suffering but little from the changes of time. 
Its grammar is excellent. The Servian tongue is 
very rich in vowels. 

8. The Lithuanian. 

The Lithuanian is divided into— 

(1.) The Lithuanian. 
(2.) The Old Prussian. 
(3.) The Lettish. 

It is the language of about two millions of people, 
and is especially valuable to the philologist as being, 
from its unchangeable nature, an excellent interpreter. 

9. Various. 

This will include those languages that, hardly rising 
above the dignity of dialects, are spoken in various 
parts of Europe by the peasantry. 



^>o5»i< 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BBIEF REVIEW OF EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 

That Britain was inhabited by a prehistoric peo- 
ple is highly probable, but, beyond the surmises of 
Lyell and Lubbock, and the mythical stories con- 
cerning a race of giants, we have no clue to the 
primitive inhabitants. 

We know from the Phoenicians that, twelve hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, the Kelts, 
driven westward by the other Asiatic hordes, had 
devastated Gaul, and had passed over to " The White 

The Kelts. 

The Kelt, whose homes had been the rich Danu- 
bian provinces near the shores of the Black Sea, the 
grassy plains of Iberia, and the fruitful slopes of 
Gaul, found, for a time, rest from Teutonic and Pe- 
lasgic invasion in the land which he called " The Hill 
Afar Off." t 



* So called from the chalky cliffs and headlands. 
tBrUj the brow, and Uan, afar off. 
4 
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He was the first historic inhabitant of Britain. 
Short, dark, swarthy in appearance, brave and cruel 
in character, by nature and religion superstitious, gen- 
erous and impulsive in his treatment of strangers, he 
presents a strong contrast to the Teuton. 



The Romans. 

In the year 55 B. C, Julius Caesar, having conquered 
the Gauls, and being at a loss what to do with his su- 
perfluous troops, determined upon an invasion of the 
White Land. The result of three expeditions was a 
disastrous failure of the Roman arms; for, although 
Caesar was able to penetrate into the interior of the 
country, even as far as Chester (Lat. cadra, a camp), 
his legions were so hemmed in by swarms of the 
enemy that conquest became an impossibility. 

But Agricola, the great statesman and warrior, sent 
by his royal master, Valerius, landed on the coast of 
Kent a vast army, officered by the flower of Roman 
chivalry, and succeeded, after many bloody battles, in 
"completing the conquest." He drove the wild Kelts 
across the Blue Cheviot hills of the North into the 
caves and fastnesses of Cornwall, to the lone Isle of 
Maun, or Mona, and firmly established the Roman 
rule. Then he wrote to Rome: "We have now 
conquered a warlike people; shall we put them under 
the yoke and make slaves of them? Rather let us 
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civilize them/' This wise policy was adopted, and 
the student will naturally say, what an excellent thing 
it was for the Kelt that ever he was conquered by 
the Koman. But the Roman made the cruel law that 
no Briton should carry warlike weapons, nor exercise 
himself in any soldierly pursuit. As the Soman 
maintained uninterrupted dominion over Britain for 
five hundred years, it is easy to imagine how the Kelt 
degenerated from the hardiness of his free ancestors 
to the effeminacy of a race long in bondage. From 
having once excelled even the Spartans in his endur- 
ance and courage, he became weak, and ignorant of 
the ways of warfare. 

In the third century, when the Goths were at the 
gates of Rome, the Romans were recalled from Brit- 
ain, and they left the Kelts as the dogs would leave 
the sheep — at the mercy of the wolves. 

It was not long ere poor Prince Vortigern found 
his new dominion threatened. Hardly had the last 
Roman legion crossed the English Channel, than there 
poured over the Cheviot Hills the fierce Kelts — Picts 
and Scots — who had never been subdued by the Ro- 
mans. The British prince, in his extremity, sought 
the advice of his augurs, and by them was induced 
to ask help of the Anglo-Saxons* — ^a race of semi- 
pirates, who, even during the Roman dominion, had 
made many memorable descents on the British coasts. 



♦A.D.449. 
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The Anglo-Saxons. 

The Anglo-Saxons drove back the invaders; but 
finding the country "a land flowing with milk and 
honey/' they resolved to seize upon it themselves. 
So their swords were turned upon the very people 
who had solicited and bought their aid, and, after a 
vain struggle, the hapless Kelt had to succumb to 
their rapacity. 

In personal appearance the Anglo-Saxon was the 
very opposite of the Kelt. Tall, light-haired, and 
blue-eyed, he was so noble in aspect that a Pope 
of Rome, seeing certain Anglo-Saxons brought pris- 
oners before him, said, '^Non Angli, sed AngeW — 
i. e., not Angles, but Angels. The Saxon was by 
trade a w^arrior. With him courage was esteemed 
the highest human virtue. He would lay his babe 
to rest on a shield, surrounded with the glitter of 
arms, or he would clasp him to his breast and leap 
with him into the sea,* thus training him from very 
babyhood to feats of endurance. ' All captives and 
cowards were sacrificed to their idols, Odin, Freya, 
and Thor. 

The terms Angle and Saxon were merely nick- 
names. One portion of the Aryan host that from 
Asia overran early Europe, had for their battle-cry 
the word " Goth ! '' f and in time were known as the 

♦Aristotle. 

t Qoth, good, brave. ' 
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Goths. A tribe of these settled in the mountains of 
Germany^ and^ because they lived in an angle of the 
hills, were called the Angles. Again, because they car- 
ried in battle a cimeter or curved sword called a aeax, 
they became known as the /Seasons or Saxons. 



The Danes. 

The Danes were a fierce race of sea-kings, and in- 
cluded the Jutes and Norwegians, whose name had 
spread terror all over Europe. They were intrepid 
pirates, who set to sea in their frail boats and swept 
down like hawks upon the coast towns of the German 
Ocean, the Bay of Biscay, and even of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. These Vikings, with their bloodthirsty 
followers, landed on the coast of Yorkshire, and began 
a series of battles with the Saxons, that at one time 
threatened the extermination of the one race or the 
other. The most horrible tortures were practiced on 
captives; flaying, burning, and bone-breaking were 
the events of tlie hour, and quarter was an unheeded 
cry in the cruel struggle for supremacy. 

Now the tide of victory rolled one way, and now 
another. At last, after years of the most sanguinary 
conflicts, these two great tribes laid down their arms, 
and united under the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Thus the Scandinavians and Teutons formed the foun- 
dation of the race that were to be the permanent in- 
habitants of Britain. 
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The Normans. 

But the history of the invasions of Britain is not 
ended. The Scandinavians^ who had conquered and 
had allied themselves with the Gauls, had grown up 
in the North of France as a new nation, known as 
the Normans — a people who spoke a mixed language 
composed of Norse and bastard Latin. 

Under William the Conqueror, the Normans landed 
in Kent, and, having overcome Harold, placed the 
whole land under subjection. The mingling of the 
Norman blood with the Gothic has produced the race 
now commonly called Englishmen. 



^>oJ»i< 
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CHAPTER V. 

EFFECTS OF HISTORY ON LANOUAOE 

Let us now see what these different nations have 
done for the construction of our mother-tongue. The 
Kelts^ Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans succes- 
sively held sway in England, and it is an interesting 
study to mark the impression that each of these great 
nations has left on our language. 

The Kelts. 

Beyond many names of places and some names of 
persons, we find but little Keltic, if we except several 
of our names of domestic articles. 

Some Keltic Words. 

Basgawdy a basket. Gwalanen, flannel. 

Botvmiy a button. Mattog, a mattock. 

Bran, bran. Maithair, a mother. 

Braithair, a brother. Mop, a mop. 

Crog, a crook. Q^yt^y a hen, a queen. 

Crwd, crowd, a fiddle. Rhail, a rail. 

Oreidd, a griddle. Syth, size. 
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Together with tartan, plaid, bard, kiU, clan, dam, 
and some few others. 

Gomrmn Christian Names. 

Arthur, noble. Kenneth, a leader. 

Brian, strong. Llewellyn, lightning. 

Donald, proud chief. Oscar, bounding warrior. 

Duncan, brown chief. Owen, young chieftain. 

Evan, John. Bridget, strength. 



The Eomaks. 

It is a singular thing that a civilized nation like the 
Bomans could hold dominion over an uncivilized peo- 
ple like the Kelts for five hundred years, could marry 
and intermarry with them, and could place them in 
their families in Rome itself, and on going away from 
them leave no trace of their language. Beyond a few 
names of places, as Chester (from castra), Lincoln (from 
oolonia), and a few ecclesiastical terms, we find in the 
language no trace of the great Boman era. This is due 
to the fidelity of the Kelts to their mother-tongue — 
a virtue which has marked them in all ages. Even 
now in parts of Ireland, Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
and Cornwall, and in nearly the whole of Wales, the 
Keltic tongue is spoken, and Keltic traditions are 
kept with an enthusiasm that defies centuries of sub- 
jugation. 
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The Saxons. 

Here we come to the backbone of the English 
language. Max Miiller claims that more than two- 
fiflhs of our language is Neo-Latin. This may be 
so in the strict sense of the expression^ but if we take 
the ordinary language of correspondence and conver- 
sation we shall find that a far greater average than 
three-fifths will be Saxon. Let us lay aside the many 
hundreds of technical terms of Greek and Latin ori- 
gin that are, as one might say, the common property 
of ail modern European nations, and we shall find 
Saxon words bearing a far greater proportion than is 
here estimated. Out of 1942 words taken from the 
works of Milton, Addison, Hume and Gibbon, only 
201 are not of Saxon origin. 

The Danes. 

The Norse element is strongly represented in mod- 
ern English, but as it is allied with such close rela- 
tionship to the Anglo-Saxon, we shall not in this small 
volume trace its separate history. The following speci- 
men of Danish-English, taken from an inscription over 
Aldburgh Church door, will serve to illustrate its sim- 
ilarity to Saxon : 

Ulf het arearan cyrice for hanum and for Gunthana saula. 

Vl/ ( Wolf) did rear the church for him and for the soul of Chinthar. 
6 
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The Normans. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the 
language of the people of England at the coming of 
William the Conqueror was almost pure Teutonic. 
But then a revulsion took place that threatened for a 
time to annihilate the Anglo-Saxon foundations of our 
tongue. William I. conquered England, and from 
that day, from the Land's End to John o' Groats, the 
simple, robust Anglo-Saxon had to give place to the 
Norman. Norman nobles ruled the land, and the 
Norman tongue was the language of the court, the 
camp, and the school-room. At Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, as late as A. D. 1328, there was a law in effect 
forbidding any student to speak in the vulgar tongue. 
But the common people of England, the blood and the 
sinew of the country, clung with a deep affection and 
an unconquerable obstinacy to the loved accents of 
their Saxon fathers; and, while they accepted words 
from their conquerors, they only engrafted them on the 
boughs of the parent tree. Thus was born the Anglo- 
Norman tongue, a mixture of good English and bad 
French. The Saxon ox and cow, became Norman 
boeufy beef; the Saxon calf, Norman veau, veal ; the Sax- 
on pig, Norman porCf pork ; and the Saxon sheep and 
lamb, Norman moutton, mutton ; the Saxon hut, house, 
home, were Normanized into manor, palace, residence, 
villa, and castle; the benches and stools became chairs 
and tables; and the rooms and withdrawing rooms. 
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chambers and parlors. But how simple were the dear 
old Saxon words that suffered mutilation and death 
at the hands of the invader I 

Various inducements led the Saxon nobles to adopt 
the Norman tongue. Polity, and fashion too, lent 
their strong aid. To the hapless earl the acquisition 
of the French language brought court favor, while 
protracted trouble followed the unhappy wight — if 
he were' of rank and importance sufficiently high for 
persecution — who dared to ignore the Norman dia- 
lect. Then among the upper classes of the Saxons, 
Norman became fashionable, and many a proud thane 
whose grand&ther would have scorned to use a Nor- 
man phrase, blushed to speak in the simple accents 
of " the vulgar tongue." 



-OO^^^OO- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELEMENTS AND CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

« 

I. The Saxon Element. 

The beauty of the Saxon is its simplicity : for as a 
language is simple, so is it terse and eloquent. Thus 
our forefathers called the Testament Ood's spell. They 
used eyebite for fascinate, wanwit for stultitude, wan- 
hope for despair, wanthrift for extravagance, wardi^uat 
for hesitation, inwit for conscience, God^a acre for 
cemetery, flitter-mouse for bat, fore-talk for preface, 
after-think for repentance, dar-conner for astronomer, 
bocman^ for author, meddler for mediator, and all 
heal for divinity. 

Their words were derived from the most simple 
actions or objects. Thus, from teniariy to cut, the 
Saxon derived ten, a cutf; for he counted with notches 
on a stick ; and when he had made as many marks 

* The word boCy a book, comes from bSe^ a beech-tree, as the Saxons 
wrote on the film that lined the bark of the beech ; as also in Latin 
libeTy a book, comes from liber, the skin of the bark of a tree. 

t Some derive this word from tynaUf to close or shut, that being the 
action when the last of the fingers was closed down on the palm in 
counting. 
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as he had fingers and thumbs, he made a cut in the 
stick. Ane-lyfan, to leave one, or a cut and leave one, 
gave eleven] twain-lyfan, or a cut and leave two, 
twelve ; and twain-ten, or two cuts, twenty, or a great 
seavy which we now call score. Because the head was 
carried loftily, he called it heaved, or head ; the heaved- 
iip vault of the sky was to him the heaven; the one 
that bound the house with the strength of his labor he 
called the house-band, or hvshand; she who weaved, 
the wife, or weaver ; the one who gave him bread he 
called his feeder, or father; and the one who cared for 
his sheep, his ewe-man, or yeoman, 

Saxon Grammar. 

The Saxon Grammar has three genders, three num- 
bers — the singular, dual, and plural — and five cases — 
the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and in- 
strumental. 

The euphonic plural of aw or en that we find now in 
so few words was once very common; as ox, oxen; 
chick, chicken;^ horse, horaen; house, housen; man, 
manerij contracted to men; cow, coweny corrupted to 
kine; sow, sowen, corrupted to swine; steorran, the 
stars ; and egan, the eyes. 

* Archbishop Trench suggests that the en of " chicken " is simply a 
form of diminution — as, maid-«n, a little maid ; but what would His 
Grace of Dublin say to pig-m, a little pig, which would be quite as 
correct philology ? Chick-erw is a barbarism — a word with two plu- 
ral forms ; as, child-r-e», brethr^-tn. 
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PRONOUNS. 



DEMONSTKATIVE AND RELATIVE PEONOUNa 









S£,(Aa< 


or the. 








SINGULAB. 






PLURAL. 




M. 


F. 


N. 




Of all Qenden. 


N, . 


. Se, 


seo, 


thaet 




Tha. 


0, 


. Thaes, 


thaere, 


thaes. 




Thara. 


D, 


. Tham, 


thaere, 


tham. 




Tham. 


Ac, 


. Thone, 


tha, 


thaet. 




Tha. 


Ins, 


. Thy, 


thaere, 


thy. 




Tham. 



Thes, this. 







SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




M. 


P. 


N. 


Cf aU Genders 


K < 


. Thes, 


theos, 


this. 


Thaa. 


0, 


. Thises, 


thisse, 


thises. 


Thissa. 


D, . 


Thisum, 


thisse, 


thisum. 


Thissum. 


Ar. 


Thisne, 


thas. 


this. 


Thas. 


Im. . 


Thys, 


thisse. 


thys. 


Thissum. 



PEESONAL PRONOUNS. 



Ic, I; Thu, thou; He, Heo, Hit, he, she, it. 



First Person, Ic, I. 



SINGULAR. 

N. Ic, 

O Min, 

D. Me, 

Ac, Mec, 

Ins. Me, 



DUAL. 

wit, 

uncer, 

unc, 

UDCit, 

unc. 



PLURAL. 

we. 

ure. 

us. 

usic. 

us. 
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Seemd Perwn, Tbxj, thou. 






SIKGULAB. 


DUAL. 




PLURAL. 


N. . 


. . . Thu, 


git, 




ge. 


G, , 


. . . . Thin, 


incer, 




eower. 


D. . 


. . . The, 


inc, 




eow. 


Ac , 


. . . . Thee, 


incit, 




eowic. 


Lu, 


. . . . The, 


inc, 
He, xL 




eow. 




Third Flenon, He, Heo, Hit, 


he, 


she, iL 




SINGVLAB. 








PLURAL. 


N. . 


He, heo. 


hit. 






Hi. 


G. . 


HiB, hire. 


his. 






Hira. 


D. . 


Him, hire, 


him. 




Him. 


Ac . 


Hine, hi. 


hit. 




Hi. 


Ins. . 


Him, hire, 


him. 






Him. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
HwA, who; HwAET, what. 

M. AND F. N. 

N. Hwa, hwaet, 

G Hwaes, hwaes. 

D Hwam, hwam. 

Ac . . . . Hwone, hwaet. 

Ins. Hwam, hwy. 



NOUNS. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION. 



The First DedensUm consists of nouns ending in a and e; as, Mas.^ 
NAMA, a name; J^em., tukge^ a tongue; Neut., eaqe, an eye 
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MASCULINE. 



SINOULAB. 

N Nama, a name, 

0, Naman, of a name. 

D. Narnan, to or jw a name. 

Ac, Naman, a nam^. [name. 

Ins, Naman, by^ withy or from a 



PLURAL. 

Naman, names. 

Namena, of names. 

Namum, to or for names. 

Naman, names. 

Namunij hy, with^ or from names. 



FEMININE. 



8INGULAB. 



N. Tunge, a Umgue. 

G. Tungan, of a tongue. 

D. Tungan, to oi^for a tongue. 

Ac. Tungan, a tongue. [tongue. 

Ins. Tungan, 6y, wUhj or from a 



PLURAL. 

Tungan, tongues. 

Tungena, of tongues, 

Tungum, to or for tongues, 

Tungan, tongues. 

Tungum, by, with, or from tongues. 



NEUTER. 



SINGULAR. 

JV. Eage, an eye, 

G, Eagan, of an eye. 

D. Eagan, tx> or for an eye. 

Ac, Eage, an eye. 

Ins. Eagan, by, with, or from an eye. 



PLURAL. 



Eagan, eyes. 

Eagena, of eyes, 

Eagum, to eyes, 

Eagan, eyes. 

Eagum, by, with, or from eyes. 



THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2^ Second Declension consists of nouns ending in a consonant ; as, 
Mas., HUND, a hound; Fern., SPRiEC, a speech; Neut., word, a word, 

MASCULINE. 



SINGULAR. 

N, Hund, a hound. 

G. Hundes, of a hound, 

D, Hunde, to or for a hound. 

Ac. Hund, a hound. [hound. 

Ins. Hunde, by, wUh, or from a 



PLURAL. 

Hundas, hounds. 

Hund a, of hounds. 

Hundum, to or for hounds. 

Hundas, hounds. 

Hundum, by, with, or from hownds. 
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8IN0ULAB. 

N, Spnec, a speech. 
G. Spneca, of a speech. 
D. Spnece, to a speech. 
Ac. Spnece, a speech. 
Ins. Spnece, by^ toUh, or from a 
speech. 



FEMININE. 

PLUBAL. 

Spneca, speeches. 



SprsBca, I 

Spnecum, to speeches. 

Spneca, speeches. 

Spnecum, by, withj or from speeches. 



NEUTER. 

SINGULA B. 

N. Word, a word. 

G Wordes, of a word. 

D Worde, to or from a word. 

Ac Word, a loord. 

Ins Worde, 6y, wUhy or from a word. 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rule 1. — Adjectives preceded by a definitive word 
have their declension like the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter of the First Declension. 

Rule 2. — Adjectives not preceded by a definitive 
word are defined thus: 







SINGULAR. 








God, good. 






M. 


F. 


N. 


N. . . 


. . God, 


god, 


god. 


G. . 


. . Godes, 


godre, 


godes. 


D. . 


. . Godum, 


godre, 


godum 


Ac. . 


. . Godne, 


gode, 


god. 


Ins. . 


. . Gode, 


godre. 


gode. 
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PLUBAL. 

M. AND F. N. 

N. Gode, Godu. 

G Grodra, Godra. 

D Godum, Godum. 

Ac Gode, Godu. 

Ins, , . 



VERBS. 

Verbs may be divided into weak and strong con- 
jugations. 

WEAK CONJUGATIONS— FIRST CLASS. 
Nerian, to persevere. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAB. 

Nerie, I persevere, 
Nereat. you persevere, 
Neredh,* he perseveres. 



Present. 



PLURAL. 



Neriadh, ioe persevere, 
Neriadh, you persevere, 
Keriadh, they persevere. 



Preterite. 



SINOTTIiAB. 



Nerede, I persevered, 
Neredest, you persevered, 
Nerede, he persevered. 



FLURALi 



Nercdon, we persevered. 
Neredon, you persevered, 
Neredon, Ihey persevered. 



*The dh has the pronunciation of the. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



SINGULAS. 

Nerie, ifl^ you, or hepenevere. 



PLURAL. 

Nerien, if 100, you, or they peraevered. 



Preterite. 



SINGULAR. 

Nerede, tf /, you, or he preaevered. 



PLURAL. 

Kereden, t^toe, you^or they peraevered. 



IMPERATIVE. 



SINGULAR. 



Nere. 



PLXTRAL. 



Neriadh. 



INFINITIVE. 

JFVe8., nerian^ to persevere; IjuJef, Ihrt., neriende, persevering; Perf, 
I\irLf ge*nered, having pereeioered. 



WEAK CONJUGATIONS— SECOND CLASS. 



LuFiAK, to love. 



INDICATIVE. 



Preaefrd. 



SINGULAR. 

Lufie, I love, 
Lufast, you love. 
Lufadh, he loves. 



PLURAL. 

Lufiadh, ioe love, 
Lnfiadh, yov, love, 
Lufiadh, they love. 
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SINGULAB. 

Lufode, I loved. 
Lufodest, you laved. 
Lufcde, he kved. 



Preterite. 



PLUItAL. 



Lafodon, we loved. 
Lufodon, you loved. 
Lufodon, they loved. 



SINGULAIL 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Present, 



Lufie, if If you, or he love. 



PLX7BAL. 

Lufien, if we^ you, or they love. 



SINGULAB. 



Lufa. 



IMPERATIVE. 



Lufiath. 



PLUBAL. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pre8.y lufian, to love; Indef. IhH.y lufiende, loving; Perf. i%H., 
ge-lufod, loved. 



WEAK CONJUGATIONS— THIRD CLASS. 



Hyran, to hear. 



SINaULAB. 



Byreflhear. 
Hyrest, you hear. 
Hyredh, he heartt. 



INDICATIVE. 



Present. 



PLUBAL. 



Hyradh, we hear. 
Hyradh, you hear. 
Hyradh, they hear. 
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SnfOULAB. 



Hyrde, I heard. 
Hyrdest, you heard, 
HjrcCe, he heard. 



Preterite, 



PLUBAU 



Hjrdon, we heard. 
Hyrdon, you heard. 
Hyrdon, they heard. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Present. 



8INGULAB. 

Hyre, if J, you^ or he hear. 



PLURAL. 

Hyren, (f toe, you, or thty hear. 



Preterite. 



8IN0ULAB. 

Hyrde, if I, you, or he heard. 



PLUBAL. 

Hyrden, if we, you, or they heo.rd. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres,, hyran, to hear; Indef. Bart., hyrende, hearing; Perf, Part., 
ge-hyred, heard. 



VERBS OF STRONG CONJUGATION. 



NiMAK, to take. 



Present. 



8INGX7LAR. 

Nime, I take. 
Nimest, you take. 
Nimedhy he takes. 



PLURAL. 

Nimadh, we take. 
Nimadh, you take. 
Nimadh, they take. 
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8IN6ULAB. 

Nam, / took. 
Name, you tfiok. 
Nam, he took. 



Preterite, 



PLURAL. 

Namon, we took. 
Namon, you took. 
Namon, tfiey took 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Present. 



SIN0X7LAB. 

Nime, if J, you^ or he take. 



PLURAL. 

Nimen, if toe, you, or they take. 



Preterite. 



SINGULAR. 

Name, ^ I, you, or he took. . 



PLURAL. 

Namen, if we, you, or they took. 



INFINITIVE. 



JVes., niman, to take; Indef. Pdrt., nimende, taking; Perf. Bart., 
ge-numen, taken. 

INDICATIVE. 
Cbeopan, to creep. 

Present. 



SINGULAR. 



Creope, I creep. 
Creopst, you creep. 
Crypdh, he creepe. 



PLURAL. 

Creopadh, toe creep. 
Creopadh, you creep. 
Creopadh, they a^eep. 
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SINOULAJL 

Creap, / crepL 
Crupe, ynu crept, 
Greap, he crept. 



Preterite. 



PLURAL. 

Crupon, we crept, 
Crupon, ytm crept. 
CrupoD, they crepL 



8IN0ULAR. 

Eom or beon, I am. 
Art or bist, you are. 
Is or byth, he ts. 



INDICATIVE. 
To Be. 

PreaeTit. 



PLURAL. 

SindoDi iM are. 
Sindon, you are. 
Sindon, they are. 



SINGULAR. 

Waes, I vxn. 
Waere, you were. 
Waes, he woa. 



Preterite, 



PLURAL. 

Waeron, we were. 
WaeroD, you were. 
Waeron, they were. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Present. 



SINGULAR. 

Beo, if 1, yoUf or he be. 



PLURAL. 

Beon, if we, you^ or they he. 



Preterite. 



SINGULAR. 

Waere, if 7, you, or he were. 



PLURAL. 

Waeron, if ««, you, or they were. 
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IMPEKATIVE. 




SINOULAB. 






PLUBAIm 


Beo. 


INFINITIVE. 


Bith. 



Pre8,y beon, wemn; Indef, Pari,, wesende, being; Per}, Part., ge-wesen, 
been. 

What we have lately been accustomed to style the 
definite article the is really a definite adjective. It 
is the second person singular of the imperative mode 
of the-an, to assume. Thus, " the man '' means assume 
man. 

That is the past participle of the same verb, that, 
assumed. Thus, "that man^' means the m^n assumed. 

It, or Hit, is the past participle of haetan, to name, 
and means the one named. 

The earliest specimen we have of the Saxon lan- 
guage is the Lay of Beowulf , an epic poem of the 
seventh century. That there was much poetry among 
the early Saxons, notwithstanding Taine's libels upon 
them, none can doubt; unfortunately there remain 
to us but few specimens. That Taine was unable to 
appreciate the simplicity of Saxon poetry is not re- 
markable. To him the words that breathe of home, 
heaven, and the simple affections of the human heart, 
are tame when compared with the florid, gushing rhap- 
sodies of the early French poets. No poetry! Kead 
what old Csedmon, the monk of Whitby, wrote in the 
year 680 A. D. ; 
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Nu Boeolan we herian 
Heofaii rices weard, 
And hys mod-gethonc 
Metodes myhte I 
Waera wuldor Faeder. 

He aerest gesceop 
Eorthan beamum, 
Heofan to hrofe, 
Hallg Scyppendl 



Now shall toe praise 

The voarden of the kingdom of heaven^ 

And the mindrlhotight 

Of his mighty creation / 

Very wonderful Father, 

He earliest yscooped (scoopedj 
For the children of earthf 
The heaven for a roof 
Holy Captain/ 



Herbert, however, reads this as follows : 



Na we Bceolan herian 
Heofon rices weard, 
Metodes myhte, 
And hys mod-ge-thonc, 
Wera wuldor Faeder. 

He aerest gesceop 
Ylda beamum, 
Heofon to hrofe, 
Halig Scyppend I 



Now we shall praise 

The gvardian of heaven^ 

And the might of the Creatob, 

And his counsel, 

The Glory-father of men. 

He first created 
For the children of men. 
Heaven as a roof 
The holy Captain ! 



We are now obliged to pass over two hundred 
years ere we come to the many valuable translations of 
the royal author, Alfred the Great. Among these may 
be given the following * (about A. D. 870) : 

Fella spella him saedon tha Beormas segether ge of hyra agenum 
lande ge of thaem lande the ymb hy utan waeron: ac he nyste hwa?t 
thais sothe wser; forthsem he hit sylf ne geseah. 



* The translations of the Saxon and Semi-Saxon specimens will be 
found in Appendix C, the author thinking it better to give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to exercise his ingenuity before referring to the 
key. 
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Swithost he for thyder, to eacan thses landes sceawunge, for thsem 
hors-hwselum, for thsem hi habbath t<wythe sethele ban on hjra to- 
thum, tha teth hi brohton sume thaem cyninege; and hyra hyd bith 
Bwythe God to scip-rapan. Se hwsele bith micle Isessi thonne othre 
hwselas, ne bith he lengra thonne syfan elna lang; ac on his agnum 
lande is se besta hwsel-huntath, tha beoth eahta and feowertiges elna 
lange; thare he saede thset he syxa sum ofsloge syxtig on twam da- 
gum. He was swithe spedig man on thsem sehtum the heora speda 
on beoth, thset is on wild deorum. 



Saxon Names of the Montha, 

January, Wulfe-monadhf or the wolf month. 
February, Sprout-kehy because the kele or cole began 

to sprout. 
March, Lend-monadh, because the days began to 

lengthen. 
April, Ooster-monadhy because their Easter generally 

fell in April. 
May, Tn-milcif because they milked their cows three 

times a day. 
June, Mede-^monadhy when their cattle were first turned 

out to feed in the meadows. 
July, Hey-monadhy or the month of the hay. 
August, Arn-monadh, or the month for filling the 

barns. 
September, Oerst-monadhy or the month for taking 

grist to the mill. 
October, Wynmonadh, or wine month. 
November, Winde-monadh, or the month of high 

winds. 
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December, Wyider-monadhf or winter month. This 
was also called Halig-monadhy or holy month, on 
account of its being the reputed month of the birth 
of Christ. 

Days of the Week. 

Sunday, 8unrum-^g, the first day of the week, sacred 
to the worship of the idol of the sun. 

Monday, Monan-dcBg, the moon^s day. 

Tuesday, Tiwea-dcBg, the day of Tu, the god of war. 

Wednesday, Wodnes^dceg, the day of Wodin, the high- 
est god. 

Thursday, Thunrea-^ceg, the day of Thor, the god of 
thunder. 

Friday, Frige-^g, the day of Freya, the Venus of the 
Saxons. 

Saturday, Seater-dceg, the day of Seater or Saturn. 



Christian Names from the Saxon. 

Adolphus, eady happiness, and ulph^ help: happy 

help. 
Alaric, aZ, all, and ric, rich. 
Albert, albrecht, all bright. 
Alfred, al, all, and frede, peace. 
Alonzo, all ready. 

Archibald, erkennan, to understand, and bold, bold. 
Bernard, beam-hart, stout heart. 
Bertram, bright raven. 
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Charles, car, stout. 

Conrad, con, able, and rad, counsel. 

Edgar, eadig, happy, and are, honor. 

Edmund, ead, blessed, and mund, peace. 

Edward, ead, blessedness, and aerd, nature. 

Edwin, ead, happy, and win, a conqueror. 

Egbert, ece, eternal, and beorht, flourishing. 

Eric, rich. 

Ernest, earnest, earnest. 

Ferdinand, feorht-hand, pure peace. 

Francis, /rani, free. 

Frederic, frede, peace, and ric, rich. 

Geoffrey, gaw, glad, and frede, peace. 

Godfrey, god, god, and frede, peace: at peace with 

God. 
Harold, a warrior. 
Henry, han, a haven, and He, rich. 
Herbert, here, an army, and beorht, bright: the glory 

of an army. 
Herman, here, an army, and man, a man. 
Hubert, hethe, color, and beort, clear. 
Hugh, hewen, to cleave. 
Leonard, leon, a lion, and aerd, nature. 
Leopold, leod, the people, and hold, bold. 
Richard, 7*ic, rich, and aerd, nature. 
Robert, rad, counsel, and beorht, bright. 
Roderic, rad, counsel, and ric, rich. 
Roger, rub, rest, and geren, to desire. 
Theobald, theod, the people, and bald, bold. 
Walter, wald, a wood, and heer, a master. 
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William, guild hdm, golden helmet, a title of honor. 
When a Saxon distinguished himself in war he 
was presented with a golden helmet and called 
Guildhelm, or William. 

Ada, Adeline, Adelaide, oedhel, noble. 

Alberta, fem. of Albert. 

Alice, cedhely noble, and heisten, to be called. 

Bertha, beorkt^ bright. 

Charlotte, fem. of Charles. 

Edith, ead, happiness, and ythian, to redound. 

Ethel, cedhel, noble. 

Frances, Fanny, fem, of Francis. 

Gertrude, gar, all, and troth, truth. 

Griselda, a stone heroine. 

Harriet, fem. dim. of Henry. 

Ida, godlike. 

Mildred, mildy mild, and rad, counsel. 

Wilhelmina, fem. of William. 

Winfred, vnnnan, to get, and /rede, peace. 



II. The Semi-Saxon. 

Then came the time of the Norman bondage, when 
the English was adulterated with words of Norman 
origin. In this vast storm of foreign words were 
blown many seeds from the Pelasgic shores, and 
these — the Greek and the Latin — took root in English 
soil and grew up side by side with Saxon words. But 
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while England was overruled by the Norman, and the 
Norman language only found currency among the 
higher orders, the people spoke a tongue that, though 
it bore the impress of Norman thought and form, kept 
to the spirit of Saxon simplicity. This period we call 
the Semi-Saxon. 

The Saxon Ohronicle, written about A. D. 1154, will 
serve to present to us fair specimens of the Semi- 
Saxon : 

On this jKT wserd the king Stephen ded, and bebyried there hys 
wif and hys sune wseron bebyried set Tauresfeld. Tha the king was 
ded tha was the eorl beionde the sie; and ne dorste nan man don 
other bate god for the mioel eie of him.* 

A few years later than this we have the metrical bal- 
lad of Layamon, entitled Brutus of England, a verse of 
which will be sufficient to give the student a specimen 

of his style : 

Tha the king igeton hafde 
And al his mon-weorede 
Tha bugan out of burghhe 
Theines swithe balde.t 

But at last even royalty itself is obliged to adopt 
the vulgar tongue, and we find in the year 1258 a 
proclamation of King Henry III. addressed in Nor- 
man English: 

Henri, thurg godes fultome King on Engleneoande, Ihoaveid on 



* See Appendix C. 
t See Appendix C. 
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Yrloande, Duke on Normand, on Acquitain, Eorl on Anjou, send 
igretynge, to all hise halde, ilerde and ilwerde on Huntingdon- 
Bchiere. 

That witen ge wel alle thaet we willen and unnen thset ure 
rsdesmen alle, other the moar del heom thset beoth ichoflen thurg us 
and thurg tluet loandesfolk on ure Kuneriche, habbeth idon and 
BchuUen don in the worthnesce oi Qode and nre treowthe for the 
freme of the loande, etc. * 

How quaintly Robert of Gloucester, in his Rhyming 
Chronicle, describes the signs of the times in which 
he lived: 

Thus come lo ! Englelonde into Normannes honde, 

And the Normannes ne couthe the bote her own speche, 

And speke French as dude atom and here chyldren dude al so teche. 

So that hejmen of thys lond that of her blod come. 

Holdeth alle thulke speche that hii of hem nome, 

Ver bote a man couthe French men tolth of him wel lute, 

Ac lowe men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kunde speche jute. 

Ich wene ther ne be man in world contreyes none ; 

That ne holdeth to her kunde speche bote Engelonde one. 

Ac wel me wot vor to conne both wel yt ys, 

Vor the moar that a man con the moar worth he ys. t 

Now, even in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the dawn of the English language was visible on the 
dim horizon. Many things tended to the resuscitation 
of the Saxon element. The Church spread her wings 
over the vulgar tongue, for Saxon slaves who could 
assume the priesthood were enfranchised; men of 
rank patronized Saxon literature; and, above all, 

* For translation see Appendix C. 
t For translation see Appendix C. 
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there arose the galaxy of great men who graced that 
time. 

In fact, if the days of Elizabeth were the golden age 
of English literature, the fourteenth century was its 
silver age. Then, again, came to the front a staunch, 
noble-hearted school-master, one John Coleman, who 
refused to let Norman be the language of his school- 
room, and boldly bade his scholars use the tongue of 
their forefathers. As Trevissa tells us : "A maistre of 
grammer changide the lore in scoles and construction 
of Frensch into Englisch." 

Sir John Mandeville wrote his Travels, which may 
be styled the first book in the English language : 

For the comownes, upon feRtyfull dayes, whan their sholden gon 
to chirche to serve God, than gon thei to tavemes, and ben there in 
glotony, alle the day and nyghte, and eten and drynken as bestes 
that have no resoun, and wite not whan they have y now.* 

Gower, who had been made famous by his Fifty 
French Ballads, was ordered by Richard II. to use 
the vulgar tongue, which he does with a strong 
Norman twang: 

Mayden moder mild, oyez cet oreysoun ; 
From shame thou me scilde, et de la mal feloun. 
For love of thyne childe, me menez de tresoun, 
Ich wes wod and wilde, ore su en prisoun.t 



* For translation see Appendix C. 
t For translation see Appendix C. 
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In this glorious fourteenth century, too, Robert Lang- 
lande* gave us his Visions of Piers the Plowman, a 
satire on tlje vices of the clergy, which is full of 
quaint thought, and is clothed in sweet words : 

Thus yrobed in russet, I romed me aboute, 

Al a somer seaon for to seche Dowel, 

And frayned ful efte of folk that I mette, 

If eny wyghtte wiste, where Dowel was at inne, 

And what man he nijghtte be ; of many men I askid 

Was never wyghtte as I wente that me wyse couthe, 

Where this leed logged, lasse other more, 

Til hit bifel on Friday two frerys I mette, 

Maistris of the menours, men of gret witte. 

I halsed them henderliche as I hadde lemed, 

And preied hem per charite er the! passeden ferther, 

If thei knewen eny countreye or coostes as they wente, 

Wher that Dowel dwellyth.t 

The name of Chaucer J graced this Century. Second 
only to Shakespeare, he stands facile princeps of all 
our other poets. To his genius the resurrection of the 
English language may be justly attributed. He was a 
man of rank and wealth, and yet he clothed his tran- 
scendent ideas in the garb of the vulgar tongue, and he 
set a fashion among the nobles for the study of English. 



* A. D. 1360. 

t For translation see Appendix C. 

t A. D. 132^1400. There were only fifty copies of Chaucer's 
works issued, one of which, written in gold, is now in the library of 
Litchfield Cathedral. On the fly-leaf is mentioned how the owner 
gave a load of hay for it, 

7 
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THE MILLER.* 

[From the Canterbury Tales.] 

The mellere was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful he was of braun, and eek of booncs; 

He was schort-schuldred, broode, a thikke knan 

Ther n'as no dore that he n'olde heve of barre, 

Or breke it with a rennyng of his heed. 

His herd as ony sowe or fox was reed, 

And thereto brood, as though it were a spade. 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 

Eeede as the berstles of a souwes eeres. 

His nose-thurles blake were and wyde, 

A swerd and a boceler baar he by his side, 

His mouth as wyde was as a gret forneys. 

Wei cowde he stele corn, and tollen thries ; 

And yet he had a thombe of gold parde. t 

A whight cote and blewe hood wered he. 

A baggepipe cowde he blowe and sowne. 

And therwithal he brought us out of towne. 

Another great luminary of this illustrious age was 
John de Wiclifle, the morning-star of the Reformation. 
In the seclusion of his home in the little village of 
Lutterworth he set about the translation of tlie Gos- 
pels into the vulgar tongue. He was once professor 
of Baliol College, Oxford, and was a man of great 



* For translation see Appendix C. 

tThe miller's thumb by a particular movement spread the 
sample of meal over the fingers; the thumb was the gauge of the 
value of the produce; hence arose the sayings, "Worth a miller's 
thumb," and " An honest miller hath a golden thumb." 
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learning, as well as of powerful imagination. His 
style denotes a charming simplicity, and an unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the speech of his forefathers. 

wicliffe's traxslatiok. 

And Mary seyde, My soul magnifieth the Lord. 

Aud my spiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. 

Fur He hath behulden the mekenesse of His handmayden: for 
lo! for this alle generatiouns schulen seye that I am blessed. 

For He that is mighte hath don to me grete thingis, and His 
name is holy. 

And His mercy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to men that 
dreden Him. 

Then after a time came Caxton, who, by printing 
works in the vulgar tongue, lent a powerful lever to 
the uprising of the Saxon element. Not only did he 
print books, but he wrote them until old age came 
upon him. As he says, "Thus ende I this boke, and 
for as moche as in wryting of the same my penne is 
worn, myn hande wery, myn eyen dimmed with over- 
moch lookying at the whit paper, and that age crepeth 
on me dayly." 

The Pope^s permission to have the miracle plays 
enacted in the vulgar tongue, in 1577, doubtless had 
its influence in popularizing the English language; 
and the grand Elizabethan era of literature saw the 
complete restoration of its fortunes. Shakespeare, 
Spencer and Milton did not live in vain : their im- 
mortal genius elevated the language into the loftiest 
position of modern tongues. 
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III. The Norman. 

The Norman element is strongly planted in the 
English tongue, and it is only due to the faithfulness 
of the yeomen of England that it did not completely 
absorb its Saxon rival. It is singular that even what 
Norman there is in the English language, progressive 
generations should have succeeded in anglicizing it 
until every trace of its primitive character is hidden 
fix)m the eyes of the casual observer. Who would 
recognize ecrevisse in craw-fish, Chateauvert hill in 
Shotover hill, contre danse in country dance, sante 
terre in saunterer, dent de lion in dandelion, or quel- 
quechose in kickshaw? 

Not only did Norman words and phrases engraft 
themselves on the English tongue, but Norman allied 
itself with the Saxon in forming new words. Thus : 

NOBMAN. SAXON. 

del, heaven, and ing, little, give us ceiling, 

fer, carry, and bel, a bell, belfry, 

mais-on, a house, and tiff-mn, to guard, mastiff, 

grise,^ a badger, and hund-Sin, to smeU, greyhound. 

The period of the dominion of the Norman lan- 



* Also, we have cuvj from the Norman courtCj short. It means a 
short dog. When a " villain " was caught poaching, in the feudal 
times, the head of the man and the tail of his dog were cut off; 
hence, cur is an abridged dog. Puppy comes from poupe^ a pet. 
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guage may be said to have extended from the time of 
William I. to the reign of Edward III. Its exist- 
ence as a sub-current of the English language will 
remain as long as that language is spoken. 



IV. Classic Element. 

LATIN. 

From the Norman we have derived a great portion 
of our Latin heritage, which consists of nearly two- 
fifths of the words in our language. This has been 
enriched by the introduction of Latin words by writ- 
ers dating after the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
especially by those who flourished in the Georgian 
era, which latter may really be called the Latin age 
of the English language. 

Another cause of the introduction of Latin into 
our language is our long living in such close com- 
munication with the immediate descendants of the 
Latin race, the Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 

Latin gives strength to our language. . Thus : from 
ahy from, and oleo, I smell, comes abolishy to de- 
stroy a thing so that not even the smell of it remains, 
JE, out of, and radix, the root, give us eradicate, to 
tear a thing up by the root. Sine, without, and cera, 
wax, give us sincere, or pure honey without wax. 
How suggestive is our word calculate. It comes from 
calculus, a stone, and reveals to us at a glance how 
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the Romans taught their children notation. Words 
of Latin origin change with us their meaning; thus: 
accost, from ad, to, and coata, the rib, which was a 
word used to express the action of a person perpetrat- 
ing a joke, now is applied to the ordinary act of 
address. Who would recognize in the "^m^^ of the 
school child's Yes'm, the matrona of the Latin?* Pe- 
cuniary does not give us much of an idea of cattle, and 
yet it comes from pecus; for in old days cattle were 
money .f 

Some Latin Words in the English Language. 

Acer, sharp; acidus, sour; acerbus, bitter; acid, acrid, 

acerb-ity, acri-mony. 
Acuo, acutum, to sharpen ; acute, acum-en. 
JEquus, level; equal, equa-tion, equa-tor, ad-equate, 

equity, in-iquity, equi-vocate, equi-nox. 
jEvum, age; co-eval, prim-eval. 
Ager, a field ; agri-culture, agr-arian. 
Ago, actum, to do ; ag-ent, act, act-ive, ac-tion, ag-itate. 
Ambitio, a going around, (ambi eo, itum) ambition, (a 

going around seeking favor.) 
Ambulo, to walk; amb-le, ambul-ate, somn-ambu-list. 
Amo, to love; am-our, am-orous, am-iable, am-ity. 
Anima, breath; anim-ate, anim-al, magn-animous, 

anim-osity. 



* Madonna, madam, marm, *m. 

t See also feohy an ox, and English fee, and chattel mortgage. 
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AperiOy aperiuniy to open; April, aper-ient, apert-ure. 

AppeUoy appellatumy to call; appella-tion, appell-ant. 

Aqua, water; aqu-eous, aqu-atic, aqueduct. 

Arbiter^ umpire; arbiter, arbitr-ate. 

Ardeo, arsum, to burn; ard-ent, ard-or, ars-on. 

Arena, sand; arena, aren-aceous. 

Articulua, a little joint ; articul-ate, article. 

Asper, rough; asper-ity, ex-asper-ate. 

A'udaXy avdadSf bold; audac-ity, audac-ious. 

AugeOy av>dum, to increase ; aug-ment, auc-tion, auth-or, 

auth-or-ity. 
Barba, a beard ; beard, barb, barb-ed, barb-er. 
Bellum, war ; belli-gerent, re-bel. 
(Jado, camm, to fall ; cad-ence, ac-cid-ent, oc-ca-sion, 

cas-aal. 
Caedo, cecidi, caesum, to kill; sui-cid-e, regi-cide, 

in-ci-sion, con-cise. 
Candeo, to shine; cand-id, in-cand-escent, in-cend- 

iary, cand-le, cand-or. 
Oanna, a reed ; can-al, chan-nel. 
Canto, to sing; chant, cant-icle, in-cant-ation. 
GarmJtn, a song; charm. 
Capio, captum, to take ; capt-ive, cap-acity, ac-cept, 

con-cep-tion, anti-cip-ate, re-cip-ient. 
Caput, capitis, the head; cape, capit-al, capt-ain, 

chapt-er, de-capit-ate, pre-cipit-ate. 
Caro, carnis, flesh; carn-al, in-carn-ate, charn-el, 

carni-v-al. 
Cavus, hollow; cave, cav-ity, ex-cav-ate. 
Gedo, cesmm, I go; cede, pre-cede, pro-ceed, ces-sion. 
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OemOy cretum, I perceive; dis-cern, con-cern, dis-creet, 
se-crete. 

CHamOy I shout ; plaim, ex-claim, ex-clam-ation^ clam-or, 
claim-ant. 

Oor, cordis, the heart; cord-ial, con-cord, dis-cord, 
re-cord. 

Corpus, corporis, the body ; corps, corps-e, in-corpor-ate, 
corpor-eal, corp-ulent. 

Credo, crediium, I believe ; creed, cred- ulcus, in-cred- 
ible, credit, credit-able. 

Cresco, cretum, I grow ; in-crease, ac-cre-tion, cresc-ent. 

Crux, (yruds, the cross; crus-ade, cruci-fy, ex-cruci- 
ate. 

Oura, care; cure, cur-at-or, cur-ious, pro-cure, se-cure. 

Curro, cursum, I run; con-cur, dis-curs-ive, curr-ent, 
curr-icle, suc-cor, course. 

DcTis, dentis, a tooth ; deat-ist, tri-dent, in-dent. 

Dignus, worthy; con-dign, dign-ity, dign-ify. 

Duco, dudum, I lead; con-duct, duke, ad-duce, se-duce, 
e-duc-ate. 

Eo, ivi, itum, I go ; ex-it, in-it-ial, trans-it, per-ish. 

Efrro, erratum, I wander; err, err-or, err-oneouS, ab- 
err-ation. 

Fades, a face; fac-e, fac-ial, super-fic-ial. 

Facia, factum, to make ; fact, ef-fect, per- feet, pre-fect, 
con-feet, fit, pro-fit, bene-fit, feat, de-feat, counter- 
feit, sur-feit. 

Fanum, a temple ; fane, pro-fane, fan-atic. 

Fendo, fensum, I defend ; de-fend, of- fend, of-fense, 
fence. 
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Fero, latum, I bear; fert-ile, in-fer, de-fer, circuin-fer- 

ence, di-late. 
FideSy faith; fidelis, faithful; fidel-ity, con-fide, per- 

fid-y, de-fy — {dis Jides.) 
Finis, end; fin-al, fin-ite, fin-ish, con-fine, de-fine, 

in-fin-ite, in-fin-ity. 
Flecto, flexum, I bend ; de-flect, in-fleet, flex-ible, cir- 

cum-flex. 
Fligo, flictuniy I strike; af-flict, con-flict, pro-flig-ate. 
Fluo, fluxum, to plow ; flux, flux-ion, fluctuate, in-flu- 

ence, super-flu-ous, flu-id. 
Folium, a leaf; foli-age, foli-o, ex-foli-ate, tre-foil. 
Frango, fractum, I break; frag-ile, frail, in-fringe, 

in-frac-tion, re-fract-ion, re-fract-ory, frag-ment, 

fract^urc. 
Fundo, fuaum, to pour, to cast; found-ry, fount (of 

type), re-fund, con-found, con-fuse, re-fuse. 
Fundus, the bottom; found, found-ation, fundamental^ 

pro-found. 
Oelu, ice ; gel-id, con-geal, jel-ly, gel-atine. 
Gens, geniis, a race; genv^, generis; genus, gener-ate, 

gener-ation, gend-er, de-gener-ate, gen-er-al, gent-le, 

gent-eel, gent-ile. 
Gradus, a step; gradior, gressum; grad-e, de-grade, 

di-gres-sion, con-gress, trans-gress, ag-gres-sion. 
Hcereo, hcesum, I stick; ad-here, ad-hes-ive, hes-itate, 

heir. 
Heres, heredis, an heir ; in-her-it, hered-itary, ' 
Hospes, hospitis, a guest; hospit-able, hospit-ality, 

hospice, host. 
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HumuSy the ground ; ex-hume, hurn-ble. 

JaciOy jactum, I throw; eject, re-ject, in-jeet, ob-ject, 
ob-jec-tion, con-jec-ture, sub-ject, pro-ject, pro-jec- 
tion. 

Jugum, a yoke; con-jug-al, con-jug-ation, sub-jug-ate. 

JungOfjunctum, I join; join, joint, junc-ture, con-junc- 
tion, in-junc-tion. 

Juro, I swear; con-jure, jur-y, per-jur-y. 

LegOf I send ; leg-ate, al-lege, leg-acy. 

Lego, I collect, I read; se-lect, col-lect, e-lect, re-col- 
lect, leg-ion, lec-ture, col-lege. 

Levis, light; lev-ity, al-lev-iate, re-liev-e, e-lev-ate. 

Ligo, 1 tie; lig-ament, re-lig-ion, league, al-leg-iance, 
ob-lige. 

Loquor, locutua, I speak ; loquax ; e-locu-tion, lo-qua- 
cious, col-loq-uy, e-loq-uent. 

Malm, bad; mal-ice, mal-ig-nant, mal-treat, mal-ady. 

Mando, I command; maud-ate, com-mand, com-mend, 
re-mand, mandamus, man-da-tory, mand-ate. 

Maneo, mansum, I remain ; mansion, re-main, rem-nant, 
per-man-ent, im-min-ent. 

Mantis, the hand ; manu-al, manu-factory, manu-script, 
main-tain, man-acle, e-man-cipate, manu-mit. 

Maier f matins, B, mother ; mater-n-al, matri-cide, mat-ron, 
matr-ix, matri-culate, matri-mony. 

Merx, wares ; merch-ant, com-merce, merc-er, mark-et. 

Miito^ missum, I send; e-mit, ad-mit, per-mit, pro-mise, 
mis-sion, mis-sile. 

Modus, mode ; mood, mod-el, mod-erate, modest, mod- 
ulation. 
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Mola, a mill-stone; meal, mol-ar, im-mol-ate, e-mol- 
umeut (perquisite of the miller). 

MoneOy inonitum, I advise ; ad-mon-ish, mon-ument, 
monit-or. 

Mon8, montisy a hill; mount, mount-ain, sur-mount, 
dis-mount. 

Nascor, natua, I am born; na-scent, nat-al, nat-ive, 
na-tion, cog-nate, na-ture. 

N08C0, notum, I learn ; nobilis, known ; noun, name, 
nomin-ate, nomin-al, noble, ig-noble, ig-nomin-y, 
not€, not-ation, not-ice, not-ary. 

Paro, I prepare; pre-pare, im-pair, re-pair, com-pare, 
com-par-ative. 

ParSy partis, a part; parti-tion, im-part, part-y, part-i- 
cle, parti-cipate, parti-ciple, parse. 

Pasco, pastum, I feed ; pas-ture, re-past, past-or. 

PendeOy pensuniy (pendoy) I hang; ex-pens-ive, pens- 
ive, recom-pense, pend-ulum, com -pens-ate, per- 
pend-icular, pen-sile. 

PeSy pedisy foot ; ped-al, pedestri-an, im-pede, ex-ped- 
ite. 

PetOy petituniy I seek ; peti-tion, com-pete, re-peat, ap- 
petite. 

PUcOy I fold; im-plic-ate, ap-ply, com-ply, re-ply, 
sup-plic-ate, du-plic-ity, com-plex, pli-able, sur- 
plice, ac-com-plice, com-plic-ate. 

Pcenay a fine; pen-al, puni-tive, pun-ish, re-pent, 
pen-ance, pen-itent. 

Pono, positurriy I place; im-pose, re-pose, de-posit, 
com-pound, posit-ive, com-pon-ent. 
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Primus, iSrst; prime, prim-itive, prim-eval, prim-rose. 

Pungo, punctum, I prick ; pung-ent, punc-ture, J)unc-tu- 
ation, ex-punge, point, ap-point. 

Puto, I think, I cut; am-piit-ate, com-pute, count 
{con puto), re-pute, de-pute, put-ative. 

Qucero, qucesitum, I seek; quest, in-quest, re-quest, 
con-quest, ac-quest, ex-quisite, re-quisite, per-qui- 
site. 

Rapio, raptum, I snatch ; rap-id, rap-ture, rap-ine, 
rap-acious, rav-ish, rav-age. 

RegOj rectum, I make straight ; reg-ular, di-rect, e-rect, 
reg-ent, regi-men, regi-ment, rect-or, rect-ify. 

RumpOj ruptum, I Break; rup-ture, ab-rupt, e-rup-tion, 
cor-rupt, bank-rupt. 

Sacer, holy; sacerdos, a priest; sacr-ed, sacra-ment, 
sacri-fice, con-secr-ate, sacerdot-al, sacri-stan. 

Sedeo, sessum, I sit; ses-sion, sed-entary, sed-ulous, 
sedi-ment, as-sess, pos-sess, pre-side, sub-side, super- 
sede, assid-uous, oon-sid-er, sed-ate. 

Sto, statum, I stand ; sta-tion, sta-ture, sta-ble, di-stant, 
ob-sta-cle, super-sti-tion, armi-stice, sub-stance, 
sub-stan-tive. 

Tango, tactum, I touch ; tact, con-tact, tang-ible, con- 
tag-ion, con-tig-uous, at-tain, per-tain, at-tach. 

Teneo, tentum, I hold; ten-ant, ten-ure, ten-acious, 
ten-or, re-tain, con-tain, con-tent, re-tin-ue, ten- 
dril, con-tin-uous. 

Testis, a witness; testi-fy, testi-mony {manu), at-test, 
de-test, pro-test. 

Torqueo, tortum, I twist; con-tort, tor-ture, tor-ment. 
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Trahoy^ tractum, I draw; treat, trace, con-tract, at- 
tract, tract-able, tract-ate, tract, por-tray. 

Unday a wave; ab-ound, red-ound, ab-und-ant in- 
und-ate. 

Fado,t voiumy I wander; in-vade, in-vas-ive, in-va-sion. 

ValeOy I am strong; val-id, val-or, val-ue, a-vail, 
pre-vail, pre-val-ent, vale-dictory. 

Venioy I come; con-vene, ven-ture, con-vent, ad-vent, 
re-ven-ue, con-veni-ent, co-ven-ant. 

VertOy versurriy to turn; verse, ver-sion, con-verse, 
con-vert, di-vorce, ad-verse, ad-vert-ise, tra-verse, 
trans-verse, di-verse, per-verse, imi-verse, vort-ex, 
vert-ical, in-verse, di-vers, sub-vert, con-tro-vert. 

VideOy msurtiy I see; visi-ble, vi-sion, pro-vide, re-vise, 
vis-age, pru-dence, pro-vid-ence, sur-vey, in-vid- 
lous, en-vy. 

VolvOyX volutumy '1 turn; re-volve, in-volve, re-volu- 
tion, re-volt, volu-ble, vol-ume, valve. 

VoveOy votuniy I vow; vote, vot-ive, vot-ary, de-vote, 
de-vout. 

VuIguSy a crowd ; vulg-ar, di-vulge, vogue, vulg-ate. 

English Christian Names from the Latin. 

Augustus, a title of honor given by the senate to Oc- 
tavius Caesar, and subsequently applied to his suc- 
cessors; equivalent to imperial majesty. 

* Tlie t becomes d in Saxon ; thus, drag, draw, draggle, 
t The 17 becomes w in Saxon ; thus, wade^ waddle, 
X The V becomes w in Saxon ; thus, vxMow^ toaUower, 
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Benedict, bene, well, and dico, I speak ; blessed. 

Clarence, clarus, shining. 

Clement, clemeris, meek. 

Constantiue, con, together, and ato, I stand. 

Lawrence, laureaius, laureate. 

Lionel, leunculuSy a little lion. 

Luke, luXf light. 

Marcus, a hammer. 

Oliver, oliva, an olive tree ; an emblem of peace. 

Patrick, patricius, a patrician. 

Paul, paultis, little. 

Valentine, valens, strong. 

Vivian, vivo, I live; lively. 

Arabella, ara, an altar, bella, fair. 

Aurora, Aurora, the morning ; aurea hora, the golden 

hour. 
Beatrix, one who makes happy. 
Camilla, a virgin of the Volsci, who aided Turnus 

against ^neas. 
Caroline, fem. of Carolus, LaL for Charles. 
Clara, clarus, clear. 
Clementine, demens, meek. 
Constance, constant. 
Felic'm, felix, happy. 
Flora, flos, a flower. 
Florence, ^orens, blooming. 
Grace, gracilis, slender. 
Julia, fem. of Julius. 
Laura, laureu, a wreath of laurel. 
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Letitia, letitia, joy. 

Lilian, lllium, a lily. 

Lucretia, lucruMy gain. 

Lucy, lux, light. 

Mabel, amabilis, lovable. 

Rosamond, rosa, the rose ; mundiy of the world.* 

Stella, a star. 

Ursula, a little she-bear. 

Viola, a violet. 

Victoria, victory. 

Virginia, a virgin. 



Latin Names of the Months. 

January, from Janus, an ancient king of Italy, deified 

after his death. 
February, from februa, expiatory sacrifices offered 

up by the Romans for the purification of the 

people. 
March, from Mars, the god of war. 
April, from Aprilis, the month of the opening of the 

flowers. 
May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury. 
June, from Juno. 
July, from Julius Csesar. 



* The memory of the fair Eosamund is thus recorded in epitaph : 

Hie jacet in tumba Rosa Mundij non rosa munda ; 
Non redoletj aed olet, quae redolere solet. 
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August, from Augustus Caesar. 

September, from septem, seven, or the seventh month 

of the Roman year. 
October, from odo, eight. 
November, from novem, nine. 
December, from decern^ ten. 



GBEEK. 

At various periods we have gathered liberally from 
Greek sources. Through the Latins and Normans 
some Greek element was infused into our mother 
tongue, but, like the Latin, much of it was intro- 
duced in the early Georgian era, and since then by 
the addition of hundreds of technical terms. 

Greek words are very expressive ; thus, from ^uxou, 
a fig, and ipaivco, I show, we have sycophant, one 
who, by his adulation, shows us the commonest thing 
in the world, a fig ;^ «, not, and /xeduaoCf drunken, 
give us amethyst, the stone that was supposed to 
charm away inebriety; from yduOy the knee, we take 
gown, which at once suggests the shape of the dress; 
our halcyon days comes from dA;fywi^,f a king-fisher, 

* Some prefer the following derivation : The fig orchards around 
Athens were tithed. The owners mi^ht not gather nntil the govern- 
ment tpnth of first fruits was paid. The archons sent out officers or 
spies to see that the people gathered nothing until the tithing was 
complete. These tithing officers (Sycophaines) were cordially hated. 
Hence, the use of the word in a bad sense. 

t From aAf, the sea, and kvo^ I hatch. 
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because, for fourteen days, while the king-fisher hatched 
her eggs, the winds of the Mediterranean were still; 
tragedy comes from wdrj, a song, and rpdyoc^y a goat, 
because they rewarded the player with a goat, or 
because they danced round and skw a goat on the 
stage ; Philip is a lover of horses, and Agnes, chaste, 
but Magdalene has been sadly twisted from its orig- 
inal beautiful form into the maudlin in which we 
now find it. 

English Christian Names from the Greek, 

Alexander, alexo, I help, and aner, a man. 
Ambrose, ambrosios; a, not, and brotos, human. 
Andrew, andreas, manly. 
Anthony, anthos, a flower. 

Christopher, Christos, Christ, and phero, I bear. 
Eugene, eugenes, nobly born. 
Eustace, eu, rightly, dnd sthimos, strong. 
George, ge, the land, and ergon, a work ; a husband- 
man. 
Giles, aigis, a goat-skin. 
Peter, petra, a rock. • 

Philip, p/iitos, loving, and hippos, a horse. 
Stephen, Stephanos, a crown. 
Theodore, Theos, God, and doron, a gift. 

Agatha, agathos, good. 

Agnes, agues, chaste. 

Alethea, aletheia, truth. 
8 
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Angelica, aggelikos, angelic, 

Barbara, barbaros, foreign. 

Catherine, katharos, pure. 

Cora, kore, a maid. 

Delia, of Delos. 

Dora, doron, a gift. 

Dorcas, dorkas, a gazelle. 

Dorothy, doro-ihea, gift of God. 

Eleanor, Ellen, Leonora, Ella, Helen, helene, a lamp 

or torch. 
Eugenia, Eugenie, eugenes, nobly born. 
Euphemia, eu, well, and phemi, I say. 
Irene, drene, peace. 
Lydia, of Lydia. 
Margaret, margaritea, a pearl. 
Melissa, melissa, a bee ; a priestess of Ceres. 
Ophelia, ophis, a serpent. 
Penelope, penelope, the weaver. 
Phoebe, phoebe, the moon. 
Phyllis, phulon, a leaf. 
Rhoda, 7'hodon, a rose. 
Selina, selinon, parsley. 

Sibyl, 8608 (Dor. for T/ieos), God, and boukj counsel. 
Sophia, Sophia J wisdom. 
Theresa, theros, summer. 

The Greek derivations of the English language 
will be fully treated of in the Second Lessons in 
Philology. 
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V. Foreign Elements* 

From the Hebrew we have borrowed many proper 
names and several ecclesiastical words. To the 
Arabs we owe fifty common words, many scientific 
terms, our system of decimal notation, and our nu- 
merals. From Egypt we have taken our system of 
weights and measures. From the American Indian 
we have engrafted a few words in common use, and 
many names of persons and places. 



-00^:^00- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROORESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY, AS DEVELOPED BY EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE, 

The Fifteenth Century was not marked by any 
very illustrious names, William Dunbar, a Scottish 
poet, wrote The Daunce of the Seven Deadly Sinnis, 
and John Lydgate, The Destruction of Troy. A single 
verse may serve to illustrate the style of the English 
writer : 

So faynte and mate of werynesse I was, 
That I me layd adowne upon the gras, 
Upon a brincke, shortly for to telle, 
£eside the river of a cristall welle; 
And the water, as I reherse can, 
Like quicke silver in his streams y-ran. 

The Sixteenth Century may be justly termed 
the Golden Age of English Literature. Sir Thomas 
More, wrote his famous Utopia; William Tyndale, the 
martyr, completed his translation of the New Testa- 
ment; Roger Ascham, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, 
published a work on pedagogy, entitled The Schole- 
master, and an excellent treatise on the advantage of 
athletic sports, styled the ToxophiluSy or bow-lover; 
Sir Philip Sidney gave us his romance of Arcadia; 
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Sir Walter Raleigh produced his World's History ; and 
Francis Bacon his Essays. But especially for poetry 
was this century illustrious. Edmund Spenser's Faery 
Queene may be classed with the works of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton; The Polyolbion, of Michael 
Drayton, has been the delight of all succeeding anti- 
quarian students; The Life and Death of Doctor Faus- 
tus, by Christopher Marlowe, is an English classic; 
and the voluminous writings of the immortal Shakes- 
peare would alone give the period a luster unattained 
by any other age. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH OF THIS CENTURY. 

The most excellent Historie of the Merchant of Venice. With the 
extreame crueltie of Shylocke the lewe towards the sayd merchant, in 
cutting a iust pound of his flesh ; and the obtayning of Portia by the 
choyse of three chests. As it hath beene diners times acted by the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare. 
At London, Printed by I. R., for Thomas Heyes, and are to be sold 
in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the Greene Dragon, 1600. 

Heyea^ Edition of the Merchant of Venice. 

I do profess. 
That for your Highnesse good, I euer laboured 
More then mine owne: that am, haue, and will be 
(Though all the world should cracke their duty to you, 
And throw it from their Soule, though perils did 
Abound as thicke as thought could make 'em, and 
Appeare in formes more horrid) yet my Duty, 
As doth a Rocke against the chiding Flood, 
Should the approach of this wilde Riuer breake, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

Folio reading of Shakespeare^ s Henry Vlll. 



n 
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Like as a Lyon, whose imperiall powre 

A prowd rebellious Unicorn defyes, 
T'avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowre 

Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 

And when him ronning in full course he spyes, 
He slips aside; the whiles that furious beast 

His precious home, sought of his enimyes. 
Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can be releast, 
But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast. 

Spenser's Faeby Queene. 

The Seventeenth Century reflects the glory of 
the Sixteenth. Jeremy Taylor's religious Essays and 
Sermons; Izaak Walton^s charming Complete Angler; 
Kichard Baxter's Saints' Everlasting Rest; John Eve- 
lyn's quaint Diary; John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 
and Gilbert Burnet's Histories, are among the most 
prominent prose creations. Of the poets, ^^ rare '^ Ben 
Jonson, the bricklayer, trooper and poet-laureate; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the dramatists ; " holy " 
George Herbert; Robert Herrick, the lyrist; "loyal" 
Abraham Cowley; Edmund Waller, the panegyrist 
alike of king and roundhead ; " glorious " John Dry- 
den, and the mirth-loving Samuel Butler, are illustri- 
ous examples. But the divine Milton sheds a halo of 
splendor over this age that would have made it re- 
markable had he been its only genius. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH OP THIS CENTURY. 

All the skie was of a fiery aspect like the top of a burning oven, 
the light seene above 40 miles round about for many nights. Gk)d 
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grant my eyes may never behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 
houses all in one flame; the noise, and cracking, and thunder of the 
impetuoUf« flames, ye shrieking of women and children, the hurry of 
people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous 
storme, and the aire all about so hot, that at least one was not able 
to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still and let 
ye flames' bum on, wch they did for neere two mile in length and 
one in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismall. 

John Evdyn^s DiABY. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not st8.y on which they did bring; 

It was too wide a peck: 
And, to say truth, for out it must. 
It looked like the great collar just 

About our young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light ; 
But oh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison ; 

Who sees them is undone ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there. 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side that's next the sun. 

Sir John Suckling's Ballad. 

The Eighteenth Century is rich in notable 
names ; and to the writers of that era are greatly due 
the polish and elegance of modern English. Richard 
Steele, Joseph Addison, Daniel Defoe, Jonathan Swift, 
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Joseph Butler, Henry Fielding, David Hume, Tobias 
Smollett, Laurence Sterne, Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel 
Johnson, Adam Smith, Edward Gibbon, Edmund 
Burke, William Paley, Matthew Prior, Alexander 
Pope, James Thomson, Edward Young, William Col- 
lins, Thomas Gray, Thomas Chatterton, and William 
Cowper, present indeed a glorious galaxy of genius. 
Much Latin was introduced into the English lan- 
guage at this period. Particularly was this habit 
affected by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH OF THIS CENTURY. 

Youth is not rich in time ; it may be poor ; 

Part with it as with money, sparing ; ]>ay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what it's worth, ask death-beds; they can tell. 

Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 

With holy hope of nobler time to come ; 

Time higher aimed, still nearer the great mark 

Of men and angels, virtue more divine. 

Young's Night Thoughts. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excel, and therefore 

always endeavored to do his best: he did not court the candor, but 

dared the judgment of his reader, and expecting no indulgence from 

others, he showed none to himself. He examined lines and w^ords 

with minute and punctilious observation, and retouched every part 

with indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, while he 

considered and reconsidered them.* 

Johnson^B Life of Pope. 

*It would be a useful exercise for the student to mark the words 
of Latin origin in this paragraph. 
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The Nineteenth Century has given us Sydney 
Smith, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, Henry Hal- 
lam, Washington Irving, Thomas Carlyle, William 
Hiekling Prescott, George Bancroft, James Antony 
Fronde, John E.uskin, Charles Dickens, Lord Ma- 
caulay, John Motley, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, William Wordsworth, Samuel Coleridge, Rob- 
ert Southey, Robert Burns, Thomas Campbell, Lord 
Byron, Thomas Moore, Percy Bysche Shelley, Will- 
iam CuUen Bryant, Alfred Tennyson, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John G. Whittier, 
and Daniel Webster. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH OF THIS CENTURY. 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest: 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

LongfdMs Launching of the Ship. 

That living flood, pouring through these streets, of all qualities 
and ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going? 
From Eternity onwards to Eternity. These are apparitions: what 
else ? Are they not souls rendered visible : in Bodies that took shape 
and will lose it, melting into air ? 

Thmims Carlyle's Night View of a City. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DERIVATION OF SYNONYMS* 

Abandon, Fr. donner d ban, to give up to condem- 
nation : to leave to public censure. 

Desert, Lat. de, not, and sero, I sow: not to cultivate. 

Forsake, Goth, for, to leave off, and secan, to seek : 
to leave off seeking after. 

Relinquish, Lat. re, back, and linquo, I leave: to 
leave behind us. 

Abate, Fr. abattre, to beat down : cessation of vigor- 
ous action. 

Decrease, Lat. de, downward, and cresco, I grow : to 
grow less. 

Diminish, Lat. diminuo, I grow less. 

Lessen, from less, to make less. 

Abettor, Sax. betan, to egg on : one who advises to 
action. 



* The primary derivation is generally given, unless the inter- 
mediate form is needful to show connection. Especially is this the 
case in words derived from Latin through the French. By studying 
carefully the etymologies of synonyms an accurate knowledge of 
their nice shades of distinction will be easily acquired. 
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Accessary, Lat. accedoy I draw near to, I join : one 
who takes a minor part in an action. 

Accomplice, Lat. ad-compleo, I make perfect: one 
who assists in perfecting. 

Abhor, Lat. ab, from, and horreo, I stiffen with hor- 
ror: to shudder at what is atrocious. 

Abominate, Lat. a6, from, and ominory from omeriy I 
wish luck : a religious abhorrence. 

Detest, Lat. de, against, and ieator, I bear witness: 
to condemn by witness. 

Loath, Sax. lathian, to load : to be loaded with nausea. 

Abide, Sax. abidan, to rest. Crabb says, from the 

Persian but, to pass the night : to stay a short time 

in a place. 
Dwell, Sax. dwelian, to wander : the habit of living 

in tents. 
Inhabit, Lat. habito, a frequentative of habeo, I have : 

to have possession of. 
Reside, Lat. re, down, and sedeo, I sit: to make a 

settlement. 
Sojourn,* Fr. sejourner, or more remotely, Lat. »ub 

diumuSy the day-time: to pass the day. 

Abjure, Lat. ab, from, and juro, I swear : to give up 
on oath. 



*To George Crabb must be given the credit of discovering the con- 
nection between the Latin die% diumum, and the French ^'oitr. Latin 
diumumy Ital. gwr-no, Tr.jour, 
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Recant, Lat. re, back, and canto, I sing : to unsay. 
Retract, Lat. re, back, and traho, I draw: to with- 
draw. 

Abolish, Lat. ab, from, and oleo, I smell : to destroy 

so that not even the smell remains; to destroy 

every trace. 
Abrogate, Lat. a6, away, and rogo, I ask : to ask that 

a thing may be done away with. 
Annul, Lat. ad, to, and nihil, nothing : to reduce to 

njthing. 
Cancel, Lat. caneello, I cut crosswise : to cross out. 
Repeal, Lat. re, back, and appello, from ad, to, and 

pello, I drive: to drive back to. 
Revoke, Lat. re, back, and voco, I call : to recall. 

Abrupt, Lat. ab, oif, and rumpo, I break : broken off. 
Rough, Sax. hrughe, wrinkled : full of wrinkles. 
Rugged, Low Ger. rug, uneven. 

Absolve, * Lat. ab, from, and solvo, I loosen : to re- 
lease from a bounden duty. 
Acquit, Fr. acquitter, to set free. 

Abstain, Lat. abs, from, and teneo, I keep : to keep 

one's self from a thing. 
Forbear, Sax. forbear an, to desist from. 
Refrain, Lat. re, back, and fra^no, from fj'cena, I 

bridle : to bridle in. 

•■* Absolve has a higher Hense than acquit. God abBolves, man acquits. 
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Abuse^ Lat. aby from^ and utor usuBj I use : to wear 

out by using. 
Misuse, to use amiss. 

Accompany, Fr. accompagner, Lat. ad'Compingo, I 
join in compact : to ally one's self to. 

Attend, Lat. ad, to, and tendoy I incline : to incline to. 

Escort, Lat. cohora, a band of soldiers that attended 
a magistrate on his going into a province : to ac- 
company by way of safeguard. 

Accost, Lat. ad, to, and costa, the rib : to come to the 

side of a person. 
Salute, Lat. salus, health : to bid good health to. 

Accuse, Lat. ad, to, and causa, a trial : to bring to trial. 

Abraign, Lat. ad, to, and ratio, judgment: to pass 
judgment on. 

Charge, Lat. cargo, a burden : to lay a burden on. 

Censure, Lat. censura, from censor, a Roman magis- 
trate who took cognizance of the public morals : to 
blame. 

Impeach, Lat. in, against, and pes, the foot: to set 
one's foot or one's self against. 

Acquire, Lat. ad, for, and qucero, I seek : to get by 

seeking. 
Earn, Sax. earnian, to reap : to acquire by labor. 
Gain, Fr. gagner, to secure. 
Obtain, Lat. obtineo, I hold. 
Win, Sax. loinnen, to conquer : to get the mastery of. 
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Acrimony, Lat. acer, sharp : a biting sharpness. 
Asperity, Lat. cwper, Gr. aspros, fallow: roughness. 
Harshness, Ger. harach, rough : roughness. 
Tartness, Sax. tearan, to tear : what tears the taste ; 
a high degree of acidity. 

Add, Lat. ad, to, and do, I give : to give something 

to an object. 
Coalesce, Lat. couy together, and alesco, I grow up : 

to grow together. 
Join, ljsX.jungOy from jugum, a yoke : to yoke together. 
Unite, Lat. unitus, from unio, I make one : to make 

one of. 

Allow, Fr. aUouer, to consent: to permit by agree- 
ment. 

Permit, Lat. J9cr, through, and mitto, I let go : to let 
it go its own way. 

Suffer, Lat. sub, under, and /ero, I bear : to bear with. 

Adore, Lat. ad, to, and oro, I pray : to pray to. 
Worship, Sax. worthscype, the object that is worth : 
homage to the object that is worthy. 

Adversity, Lat. ad, against, and verto, I turn : fortune 

turned against us. 
Distress, Lat. dfs, in different directions, and stringo, 

I bind : a cruel binding. 

Kind, Sax. cyn, relationship : loving like a relation. 
Fond, Sax. fandian, to gape after : longing for. 
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Affront, Lat. ac?, to, and fronsy the forehead : to fly 

in the face of a person. 
Insult, Lat. insultoy from insilio, I leap against: to 

show defiance. 
Outrage, out or utter rage : to rage vehemently against. 

Accord, Lat. ad, to, and chorda, a harp string : to be 

in harmony with. 
Agree, Lat. ad, to, and gradus, a step : to be in step 

with. 
Suit, Lat. secutus, from sequor, I follow: to be in a 

line with. 

Air, Gr. aer, light : appearance. 

Manner, Fr. mener, to direct : the direction of one's 
movements. 

Mien, Fr. mine, the countenance : a person's appear- 
ance. 

Alarm, Fr. alarmer, of al and armes, to cry to arms : 
a call of defense. 

Consternation, Lat. constemo, I lay prostrate : pros- 
tration by fear. 

Fright, Sax. frightan^ to tremble : a trembling. 

Terror, Lat. terreo, to be in dread : extreme fear. 

Alliance, Lat. ad, to, and ligo, I tie : a binding agree- 
ment. 

Confederacy, Lat. con, together, and fedus, an agree- 
ment, or ^Je«, faith: an alliance in faith. 

League, Lat. ligo, I tie: a tie. 
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Hire, Sax. hyran, to procure service by pay: paid 

servitude. 
Salary, Lat. salariuniy from sal, salt, which was once 

the principal pay for soldiers : pay. 
Stipend, Lat. stipendium (from stips and pendo)^ the 

pay of soldiers : remuneration for services. 

Ambassador, Lat. ambasdator, a waiter: a resident 

representative at a foreign court. 
Envoy, Fr. envoyer, to send : one sent for temporary 

representation. 
Plenipotentiary, Jjaii.pleyiua, full, and^o^en^, mighty : 

one clothed in full power to make terms of peace, or 

conclude treaties. 

Amuse,* Fr. amuser, Lat. musa, a song: to allure by 
any thing as light as a song. 

Beguile, Sax. begaUan, to bewitch : to delude by arti- 
fice; to charm. 

Divert, Lat. di, in a different direction, and verto, I 
turn : to turn the mind from. 

Entertain, Lat. intei; within, and teneo, I hold: to 
hold the mind fixed on a thing. 

Anger, Lat. ad, against, and ago, I act : an exhibition 
of displeasure by word or action. 

Indignation, Lat. in, not, and dignus, worthy : a feel- 
ing that one is unworthy of your regard. 

* Some derive this word from the Latin a, away from, and Mu»i8, 
the Muses, or escaped fi*om study. 
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Ire, Lat. ira, heat of anger : passion. 

Pique, Ital. picca, distaste. 

Resentment, Fr. ressentir, Lat. re, back, and sentio, 

I think : a feeling of sulkiness ; a brooding over 

injuries. 
Spite (abbrev. from despite), Dut. spijt, hatred. 
Wrath, Sax. wradh, punishment : a desire to punish. 

Animal, Lat. anima, life: having life (and movement). 
Beast, Lat. bestia, Gr. boskema, from bosJco, I feed : one 

that feeds. 
Brute, Lat. bi^us, dull. 

Arise, * Sax. arisan, to lift up : to lift one's self up. 
Ascend, Lat. ad, to, and scando, I climb : to climb up. 
Climb, f Sax. climban, to lift. 
Scale, Lat. scala, a ladder : to rise by a ladder. 

Asperse, Lat. aspergo, I sprinkle : to fix moral stains 

on a character. 
Calumniate, J Lat. calumnior, I accuse falsely : to 

accuse falsely. 
Defame, Lat. defamo, from de and fama : to take from 

one one's good fame. 
Detract, Lat. de, from, and traho, I draw: to draw 

from or lessen one's excellencies. 



* Compare Lat. oriovy I rise ; Gr. airOj I lift up, oroSy a mountain ; 
Heb. haVj a mountain. 

t Compare Ger. Uemmen^y which is perhaps connected with klammar, 
a hook ; thus, climb, to rise by a hook. 

t Compare Heb. calameh, infamy. 
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Slander, O. Eng. esclaundre, a corruption of scandaly 
Gr. skandalon, a snare : to entrap persons by evil 
speech. 

Asylum, Gr. a, not, and sylos, plunder: a place of 

safety. 
Refuge, Lat. refugioy I fly back : a place to fly back 

to. 
Retreat, Lat. re, back, and traho, I draw: a place 

drawn back ; a place of tranquillity. 
Shelter, * Sax. scyld, to cover : a cover. 

Atonement is at-one-ment : a state of favor. 
Expiation, Lat. ex, from, and|>io, I purge : means by 
which atonement is made. 

Attack, Lat. attingoy of ad, to, and tango, I touch : 

to come in contact with. 
Assail, Lat. ad, at, and salio, I leap : to leap at. 
Encounter, Fr. rencontre, to meet : to meet an attack. 

Auspicious, Lat. aiispicium, of avis, a bird, and 
spicio, I behold: favorable according to the flight 
of birds. 

Propitious, Lat. propUius, probably from prope, near : 
having the gods near one. 

Awkward, Goth, ae, away, and werd, from wahren, to 
look: looking away. 

* Compare Heb. oaZa, to hide. 
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Clumsy, probably Dut. lompsch, heavy: awkwardly 
ponderous. 

Bad, Sax. bad, not good. 

Evil, * Sax. yfel, pain : the cause of pain. 

Wicked, Sax. vnccian, to bewitch : evilly inspired. 

BEAT,t Sax. beatan, to whip: to strike continuously. 

Hit, Lat. ictus, struck, aimed at : to give a blow in- 
tentionally. 

Strike, Sax. strican, to make even measure by knock- 
ing off the superfluous corn with a strickle: to knock 
by design or accident. 

Beautiful, fiiU of beauty, Fr. beauU, from beau, fair : 
fair. 

Comely, from come, in the sense of become, to suit: 
suitable; well proportioned. 

Fine, J Lat. finitus, finished : beautifully perfected. 

Handsome, from the old word hand, a species of beauty 
in the body (as handy, expresses skillfulness) : beau- 
tiful in form. 

Pretty, II Sax. praete, pratig, adorned. 

Bishopric, Sax. bisceop, a bishop, and ric, a dominion : 
a bishop's dominion. 



* Compare Heb. chabeL 

t Compare Lat. batuo, 

t Compare Fr. )fn, Ger. /ein, Gr. phainor. 

II Compare Sax. prytf elevated, whence also pride. 
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Diocese, Gr. dia, across, and oikeo, I look : a super- 



vision. 



Blemish, Fr. blemir, to grow pale : a wearing out. 

Flaw, * Sax. fiohj a fragment : a broken piece. 

Speck, t Sax. speccan, to unite: something that ad- 
heres to. 

Spot, Sax. spittan, to spit : a mark made by a foreign 
matter. 

Stain, O. Fr. disteindre, from the Lat. tingo, I dye: 
a discoloration. 

Border, Fr. bord, an outer part. 

Brim or Kim, Sax. reoma, a lip, brimm, short for be- 
rim : the lips of a vessel. 

Brink, Norse bringr, the outside edge of a hill- 
ock. 

Edge, J Sax. ege, a sharp point. 

Margin, Lat. margo, a bank. 

Verge, Lat. vergo, I incline : the way a thing in- 
clines. 

Break, || Sax. brecan, to separate : to tear asunder. 
Rend, § Sax. hrendan, to split in pieces. 



* Compare L. Ger. fiake or plakkcj a piece ; Lat. plaga ; Gr. pUge, a 
piece or strip of land. 

t Compare Heb. aapachy to unite. 

t Compare Lat. oc/es, Gr. oA:e, sharpneRS. 

II Compare G«r. brechen^ Lat. frango, Gr. hreffnomij Chald. perak, 

§ Compare Heb. rangnah. 
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Tear, * Sax. teran, to pull : to pull apart with vio- 
lence. 

Cite, Lat. citare, to summon : to cite a person. 
Quote, Lat. quotus, how much, just what some one 
says: to quote a passage. 

Clergyman, f Gr. kleros, a priest, from kleros, a lot: 

a chosen priest. 
Minister, Lat. minister , a servant : a servant of God. 
Parson, Lat. persona, a person : the chief person in a 

church. 
Priest, J Sax. preost, an elder. 

Clever, || Lat. levis, light: lightsome, light, or bright- 
minded. 

Dexterous, Lat. dexter, the right hand : done prop- 
erly with the right hand ; handy. 

Expert, Lat. experior, I try: done well by continu- 
ally trying; experienced. 



* Compare Gr. teroi^ Heb. tor, 

t As the clergy in the middle ages were remarkable for their learn- 
ing, the term clerk was applied to those who got their living by read- 
ing and writing. Hence, also, the term benefit ofcl&t^gy, a privilege for- 
merly allowed, by virtue of which a man convicted of felony was put 
to read in a Latin book, in Gothic black character; and if the Ordi- 
nary of Newgate said, '* Legit ut dericus " — he reads like a clerk — he 
was only burnt in the hand; otherwise he suffered death. 

t Compare Lat. presbyter^ Gr. presbuteros. 

II The American interpretation of the word clever is correct accord- . 
ing to derivation and ancient usage. 
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Skillful, * Sax. scealan, to separate : full of the power 
of analysis or discernment. 

Coax, O. Eng. coke, a simpleton : to treat as a sim- 
pleton. 

Fawn, Sax. fahnian, to flatter. 

Wheedle, Sax. wadlian, to beg : to entreat a person 
by gentle solicitation. 

Concord, Lat. con, together, and cor, the heart : hav- 
ing the same heart and mind. 

Harmony, Gr. harmonia, a fitting: something that 
fits with something else. 

Conscientious, Lat. con-scire, to know: the faculty 
of knowing. 

Scrupulous, Lat. scrupulus, a small sharp stone (which 
in walking gives pain), or the twenty-fourth part 
of an ounce : sharp ; regarding trifles. 

Corpulent, Lat. corpus, the body : having fullness of 

body. 
Lusty, Ger. lustig, merry : having a vigorous state. 
Stout, Dan. stout, strong : big. 

Criminal, Lat. crimen, a crime: committing a crime. 
Guilty, Sax. gildan, to pay : paying the penalty of 
committing a crime. 



* Compare al»o scale, shale, shell; skull, and perhaps skulk, shil- 
ling, and shoulder. 
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Daek, Sax. deorCy a vapor: obscured as by a vapor. 
Dim,* Sax. dim, not bright. 

Obscure, Lat. ob and scu^'uSj Gr. skieros and sMa, a 
shadow : shadowed. 

Debility, Lat. debilitaa, from c?e, not, and habeo, I 

have : a not having ; a deficiency. 
Imbecility, Lat. imbedllitasy from im, not, and bacu- 

lu8, a small staff: the state of having no staff to 

lean upon. 

Depth, Sax. dyppan, to dive : the point dived for. 
Profundity, Lat. pro, for prooul, afar off, and fundus, 
the bottom : the bottom afar off. 

Demon, Gr. daimon, from das, to know: one having 

supernatural knowledge. 
Devil, t Sax. deofl, a traducer: a slanderer. 

Encroach, Lat. incroco, I hang by a hook : to get a 

hook into. 
Infringe, Lat. in, into, and frango, I break : to break 

into. 
Intrench, in and trench: to dig into. 
Intrude, Lat. in, into, and trudo, I thrust : to thrust 

into. 
Invade, Lat. in, into, and vado, I march : to march into. 



* Compare Sans, tamos. 

t Compare Kelt, dwfwl, Fr. diabUy Ital. dwhob, Dut. dwyfvely Gr. di- 
abolos. 
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Eradicate, Lat. c, from, and radix, the root : to tear 

up by the roots. 
Extirpate, Lat. ex, from, and atirps, the stock: to 

tear up the stock. 

Banquet, Fr. banqueter y to feast: a sumptuous feast. 
Carousal, Fr. carousee, Ger. garaus, a cup-ending: 

a feast of wine. 
Feast, Lat. featua, festive : a plenteous repast. 

Fluid, Lat. fluo, I flow : what flows. 
Liquid, Lat. liquesco, I melt : what is melted. 

Candid, Lat. candeo, I shine : shining like truth ; 

pure. 
Frank, Yt. franc, free: unfettered; unrestricted. 
Ingenuous, Lat. ingenuus, free-born, as distinguished 

from the liberti, or freedmen : noble. 

Gentile, Lat. gentes, the nations (the Hebrews called 

all people Gentiles who were not of the twelve 

tribes): a foreigner. 
Heathen,* Eng. heath, those who lived on the heaths: 

wanderers. 
Pagan, f Lat. paganus, from pagus, a village : living 

in villages. 



* The word hoyden is a corruption of heathen. 
t A name given to idolaters by the early Christians, because 
villagers remained unconverted. 
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Glory, * Lat. gloria, renown : fame. 

Hon OB, Lat. honor, esteem: a slighter glory. 

Careless, without care. 

Listless, without lust or desire. 

Supine, Lat. supinus, on one^s back : lazy. 

Insurrection, Lat. in, upon, and aurrigo, I rise from 

under: an uprising. 
Revolt, Lat. re, back, and volutus, from volvo, I roll : 

a rolling back upon. 
Sedition, Lat. seditio, from se, apart, and itio, a going : 

a going apart. 

Economy, Gr. oikos, a house, and nomos, a law : house 

management. 
Frugality, Lat. fruges, fruits : a preservation of the 

fruits of labor. 
Parsimony, Lat. parsimonia, from parco, I spare : the 

act of sparing. 

Rapacious, Lat. rapax, from rapio, I seize : desiring 

to seize. 
Ravenous, raven-like. 
Voracious, Lat. voro, I devour : devouring. 

Recollect, Lat. re, again, and colligo, I collect: to 
think about and recall to the mind. 



* Compare Heb. gehdj a live coal. 
10 
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Remember, Lat. re, again, and memoro, I am mindful 
of: to have fixed in one's mind. 

Billow, Sax. belgen, to swell: a swollen body of 

water. 
Breaker, Sax. brikan, to break: a broken body of 

water. 
Surge, Lat. surgere, to rise : a rising body of water. 
Wave, Sax. wegan, to move : a moving body of water. 

Humor, Lat. humeOf I am moist : fruitful of wit. 

Irony, Gr. eironeia, simulation : speaking with dissim- 
ulation. 

Satire, Lat. satira, from satur, full ; or saty full, and 
ira, anger. 

Wit, Sax. witan, to know : talent. 



-OO^^OO- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MODERN ENGLISH. 

While it must be acknowledged that our alphabet 
is imperfect, our grammar is faulty, our colloquial 
phrases are eccentric; and while our inclinations are 
constantly leading us into the errors of coining new 
words and adopting foreign expressions, we must 
claim for our tongue a grace and pliability found in 
no other language. There is no emotion of the 
human heart, or picture of the human brain, that 
it can not describe. Blending the simplicity of the 
Saxon with the softness of the Latin, it is unsur- 
passed in strength and beauty. Then, too, the area 
it covers! And what shall its future be? In the 
United States of America, in Canada, and in Aus- 
tralia the English-speaking people are doubled in 
number once every twenty-five years; in England, 
once in fifty years; whilst in other European countries 
the same effect is hardly attained in from one-and- 
a-half to two centuries. And since, by means of our 
commerce, soldiers, missionaries, and literature, we 
are carrying the English language to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, who knows where it shall not be 
spoken ? 
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Of the spirit of the science of the English lan- 
guage much might be said, but it would be hardly 
adapted to the subject of this elementary treatise. 
However, as a single illustration may serve to lead 
the student's thoughts in this direction, we give the 
following line of connection between the words live 
and lovCy and hate and die: Eng. am and Lat. am-Oy 
Eng. feel and Gr. phil-eo, Eng. breath and Kelt, braith- 
air, Eng. ire and Heb. herah (to consume), Eng. bile 
and Gr. ballo, Eng. spite and Dan. spatan, with several 
others of like signification. Thus, language embodies 
a train of thought. Here we see exemplified the idea 
that if we give way to anger and allow ourselves to 
fret and fume, we are wearing out the wheels of life ; 
whereas, if we let kindly affection sway our actions, 
we lengthen our days ; or, as the poet sweetly sings, — 

The night has a thousand eyes, 

The day but one, 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 

The heart but one, 
' Yet the light of our whole life, dies 

When love is done. 
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ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

English surnames have various derivations : 
From Christian Nannes; as,-;— 

Adam — Adams, Adamson, Addison, etc. ; Dennis — 
Dennison ; David — Davidson, Davison, Dawson, 
Dawkins; Henry — Henrison, Harris, Harrison, 
Hal, Halket, Hawes, Hawkins {kin, little) ; John 
or Jack — Johns, Jones, Johnson, Jonson, Jen- 
nings {ingy the son of), Jenks, Jenkinson, Jack- 
son, etc.; Peter — Peters, Peterson, Peterkin, Pat- 
terson; Simon — Simonson, Simpson. 

From Disposition; as, — 

Hardy, Coward, Marks, Moody, Wild, Sober, 
Blythe, Goodman, Wiseman, Thankful, Blunt, 
Sweet, Freelove, Doolittle, Toogood. 

From Locality; as, — 

Bedford, Buckingham, Buckham, Brookes, Dale, 
Forrest, French, Gale, Green, Hill, Holland, 
Marsh, Salisbury, Wales, Walsh, Wood. 

(117) 
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From Objects; as, — 

Bowers, Crow, Buzzard, Phoenix, Figg, Flint, Beard, 
Dole, Hall, Cable, Crane, Griffin, Hand, Peach, 
Thorn, Star, Bull, Colt, Drake, Daw, Nightingale, 
Dolphin, Fisk, (A. S. Jisc, a fish) Eose, Flower, 
Pease, Lemon, Beet, Clay, Stone, Jewel, Diamond, 
Shield, Gun, Dart, Tempest, Ague. 

From Occupation; as, — 

Carter, Bridgeman, Abbott, Parsons, Harper, Stew- 
ard or Stewart, Forrester or Forster or Foster, 
Walker, Wright, Smith, Butler, Hunt, Hunter, 
Miller, Ward, Carpenter, Butcher, Lover, Glover, 
Millman, Thatcher, Shearman or Sherman, Joiner 
or Jenner, Fuller, Barker, Tanner, Fisher, Fal- 
coner, Warreuer, Hookman, Billman, Spearman, 
Bowman. 

From Office; as, — 

King, Baron, Earl, Duke, Prince, Squire, Bishop, 
Prior, Dean, Vicar or Vickers, Deacon, Sheriff^ 
Bailiff. 

From Personal Appearance; as, — 

Cruikshank, Brown, Redman, Russell, Heavy top. 
Pink, Short, Tallman, Long, Whiteman, Black, 
Slowman, Shanks. 

From Relationship; as, — 

Husband, Child, Master, Prentice, Guest, Bachelor, 
Cousin, Kin. 
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ARITHMETICAL TERMS. 

Apothecaries' Weight, the weight used by apothe- 
caries. 

Avoirdupois "Weight, Fr. avoir, to have, and du 
poida, some weight.* 

Carat, a small Indian bean ; weight of the bean. 

Cipher, Arab, si/run, empty ; an emptiness. 

Cong., a term used by chemists ; abbreviation of Lat. 
congiuSy a gallon. 

Currency, Lat. eurro, 1 run ; relating to its circula- 
tion. 

CwT., Lat. c, initial of centum, a hundred, and wt, 
abbreviation of weight. 

Dime, Fr. disme, ten ; a tenth. 

Dollar, Ger. thaler, from thai, a vale.f 

Dram, Gr. drachma, a piece of money ; the weight of 
the Gr. drachma. 

* Some prefer to derive it from avoirs, goods, and du poidss, weight. 

t Because it was first coined in Joachim's Valley, in 1518. Others 

derive it from dael. part of a ducat. 

(119) 
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DwT., Lat. d, initial of denariua, a penny, and wt. for 

weight. 
Farthing, corruption of a fourth-ing. * 
Foot, the length of a human foot 
Furlong, a furrow long. 
Gallon, Fr. galon, a grocer's box. 
Gill, Lat. giUa, a drinking-cup. 
Grain, the weight of a grain of wheat. 
Inch, Lat. i^ncta (with the Italian sound of c as ch), 

a twelfth ; the twelfth of a pound. 
Mile, Lat. miUe passuum, a thousand paces. 
Minim, Lat, minimuSy the least; the smallest fluid 

measure. 
Money, Lat. Moneta, the temple of Juno, where 

Roman coins were made. 
O., a symbol used by chemists ; Lat. initial of octa- 

rias, an eighth; a pint, or the eighth part of a 

gallon. 
Peck, Fr. picotin, a measure. 
Pennyweight, the weight of the English penny, f 
Perch, Fr. perche, a pole. 

Pint, Gr. pinto, I drink ; the measure of a drink. 
Pound, Lat. j^ondus, weight. J 
PwT., py initial of penny, and wU for weight. 



♦Before the time of Edward I. the penny was stamped with a 
cross, cut 80 deep that a quarter might be broken off and used as 
coin. 

t The symbol d, for penny, is the initial of Lat. denarius^ a penny. 

t The pound of money is derived from the pound of weight. The 
symbols ft) and £ are abbreviations of Lat. liber^ a pound. 
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Scruple, Lat. scrupvlvsy a little stone used to weigh 
with. 

Sterling, a corruption of Easterling,* 

Ton, Sax. tunney a cask. 

Troy Weight, Nor. Troy Novant, a monkish name 
for London ; London measure, f 

Zero, corruption of Ital. zephiro, which was a cor- 
ruption of Arab, aifruriy empty. 

$, generally supposed to be derived from the letters 
U, S. {United States), but more probably they per- 
petuate the design of the jnllar doUars, which rep- 
resented two vertical lines, the pillars of Hercules, 
connected by a scroll. 



* Easterlings, a nickname given to the German traders in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Hence their coin was called ecusteding, or * sterling, money, 
t Others prefer to derive it from Troyes^ a city of France. 

11 
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MODERN VEBSION OP ALFBED'S TEANSLATION. 

(See page es.) 

like things him told the Beormas, hoth of their own land and 
of the lands that around them aboat were, but he wist not what 
the 800^^ was, for that he itself not saw. 

Chiefly he went thither, besides the lands-seeing, for the horse- 
whales, for that they have very noble bones in their teeth. These 
teeth they brought some to the king, and their hide is very good 
for ship-ropes. This whale is much less than other whales, not is 
he longer than seven ells long; but in his own land is the best 
whale hunting. They are eight and forty ells long: of these he 
said he of some six slew sixty in two days. He was a very wealthy 
man of the ownings that their wealth in is. That is, in wild deer. 



MODERN VERSION OP EXTRACTT FROM " SAXON CHRONICLE." 

( See page 70. ) 

In this year was the king Stephen dead and buried where his 
wife and son were buried at Tauresfield. When the king was dead 
then was the earl beyond the sea, and not durst no man do other 
but good for the great awe of him. 

MODERN VERSION OF EXTRACT FROM LAYAMON'S " BRUTUS.'* 

( See page 70. ) 

When the king had gotten (there) 

And all his men-wardens. 

Then budged out of the town 

The Thanes very boldly. 
(122) 
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HODEBN VEBSION OF HENBY IIL'S ''ADDBE8&" 

( See page 70. ) 

Henry, through Grod's full time, king of England, lord of Ire- 
land, duke of Normandy, of Aquitania, earl of Anjou, send I greet- 
ing to his people, learned and unlearned, in Hunting-donshire. 

That know ye well all, that we will and grant that our counsel- 
lors all, or the most of them, both chosen through us and through 
the land-holders in our kingdom, have done and shall do in the 
worthiness of God and our truth for the fame of the land, etc. 



MODERN VBRSION OF EXTRACT FROM *' RHYMIKG CHRONICLE." 

( See page 71. ) 

Thus came, lo! England into Normans' handes. 

And the Normans could not (speak) but their own speech. 

And spake French, as they did at home, and her children did also 

teach. 
So that high men of this land that of her blood came. 
Hold to all such speech that they of them call. 
For but a man can (speak) French men blame him very little. 
But low men hold to English and their kindred speech yet. 
I ween there be man in world*s countries none. 
That holdeth to his kindred speech but England alone. 
But well I wot for to learn both well it is. 
For the more a man learn the more worth he is. 



MODERN VERSION OF MANDEVILLE'S " TRAVELS." 

( See page 72. ) 

For the commoners upon festival days, when they should have 
gone to church to serve Gk)d, then go they to taverps, and are there 
in gluttony all day and all night, and eat and drink as beasts that 
have no reason, and know not when they have enough. 
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MODERN YEBSION OF GOWEE'S "PRAYEE." 

( See page 72. ) 

Maiden mother mild, 

Listen my orison, 
From shame thou me shield 

And from evil deed. 

For love of thy child 
Keep me from treachery, 

I was mad apd wild, 
Pray you in prison. 



MODERN VERSION OF LANGLAND'S "VISIONS." 

.{See page 73.) 

Thus rohed in russet, I roamed me about 

All a summer season for to seek Do- well, 

And asked full oft of folk that I met 

If any man knew, where Do- well was at inn. 

And wlmt (manner of) man he might be, of many men I asked. 

There \va» never man as I went that could make me wise 

Where this lad lodged, less or more. 

Till befell on a Friday two friars I met. 

Masters of the manners, men of great wit, 

I accosted them politely as I had learned. 

And pray*d them for charity, ere they passed further, ' 

If they knew any country or coasts as they went ' 

Where that Do-well dwelleth. 



MODERN VERSION OF CHAUCER'S "MILLER." 

( See page 74. ) 

The miller was a stout carl for the nonce. 
Big he was of brawn and eke of bones. 
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He was short-Kliouldered, broad — a thick knot — 
There was no door >/^hose bar he could not liftj 
Or break it with a running with his head. 
His beard as any sow or fox was red, 
And also broad, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the top right on his nose he had 
A wart, and thereon stood a tuft of hairs, 
Bed as the bristles of a sow's ears. 
His nostrils black were and wide, 
A sword and a buckler bore he by his side. 
His mouth as wide was as a great furnaca 
Well could he steal corn, land take toll thrice ; 
And yet he had a thumbe of gold laid by. 
A white coat and blue hood worr he. 
A bagpipe could he blow and sound. 
And with that he brought us out of town. 
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Grimm gave the world one of the grandest discoveries ever made 
in Philology when he perfected his Law regarding the regular con- 
sonantal changes in five languages. 







grimm's law. 






Greek, 


Latin. 


Ooihic. 


Mod. Qer. 


English. 
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th 
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th 
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EXAMPLES OF GRIMM^S LAW. 



Greek. 


Latin. 


Gothic, 


German. 


English, 


Kdvva^iQy 


pater, 
fero, 

cannabis, 
tu. 


fadro, 
bairan (piru). 


vater. 


father, 
bear, 
hemp, 
thou. 


> 
hanf, 

du. 


thu. 


ideiVj 


edere, 


itan, 


ezan, essen. 


eat. 


0^P, 


fera, 


daur. 


thier, 


deer. 


KWJV^ 


canis, 


hunths. 


hund. 


hound. 


ydwy 
x6f)Tog, 


genu, 
hortus, 


kniu, 
gards. 


knie, 
garten, 


knee, 
garden. 
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